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FARM LINE TELEPHONES 


Farm Phones with powerful hand generator and a ringer 
that always rings. Maintenance is limited and the accessi- 
bility and ease of adjustment of the several parts is so con- 
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trouble man. 
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One of the im- 
portant factors that 
make for good man- 
agement is the prof- 
itable utilizing of all 
facilities for doing more business. The 
farmer who lets one of his fields lie idle 
when it is in shape to grow a crop would 
not be considered a good manager; neither 
would be the merchant who did not stock 
up empty shelves with goods that people 
were anxious to buy, 

In last week’s issue of TELEPHONY T. H. 
Nicholson began a series of articles on 


“Telephone Economics,” in the first. of 
which he touched on the importance of a 
service company utilizing all its oppor- 
unities to increase its volume of business 
it a profit. 

He spoke of a law which may be thus 
defined: “Until every unit of a facility is 
profitably used, there is an economic loss.” 

* * * * 
It is human nature to follow the line of 


ist resistance, but permanent business 
ccess, in a real sense, cannot be achieved 
any such drifting policy. 
lhe disappearance. of competition from 
telephone business had a natural tend- 
to induce many companies to “let up’ 
their aggressiveness to get more busi- 
s and give better service than the other 
»w, but present-day signs show that no 
can ease up and simply drift along, 
hope to get anywhere. 
is the same in all lines of business. 
principle of the Chicago meat packers 
even the  pig’s 


utilizing everything 





al—is what spells business success to- 


Gov. Every public service company needs 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


to make use of all its opportunities—and 
even create more opportunities. 

Good management of the business we 
have is important, but it is equally essen- 
tial to study out ways of securing more 
work for existing facilities. 

Later articles by Mr. Nicholson will 
throw light on this subject, and they 
should be carefully read and digested by 
all telephone men. 

x kK 

Probably no important event ever re- 
ceived so quick and so wide a dissemination 
among the people as did the death of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. By a combination of 
the telephone and the radio, news of the 
passing of this great American character 
reached every section of the country within 
an incred:bly short time. Later the tele- 
graph and the press extras supplied the 
more complete details. 

The almost instantaneous report, distrib- 
uted like a flash on farms and in cities, 
shows the wonderful efficiency of modern 
communications. 

The cooperation of telephone and radio 
advised the public far in advance of the 
newspaper reports, no matter how quickly 
the extra editions were rolled from the 
presses. It demonstrated that with mil- 
lions of radio receiving sets in American 
homes, important news events can now be 
known everywhere within minutes of their 
occurrence. 
were on the alert to 


Radio stations 





broadcast more de- 
tails of Mr. Bryan’s 
death as soon as 
possible and for sev- 
eral hours continued 
to send out information, so that for mil- 
lions the reading of the newspaper ac- 
counts that followed was largely perfunc- 
tory. The funeral services were also 
broadcast by radio. 

Present-day communication facilities are 
a great aid to the daily newspapers, but 
this incident shows also that they can 
often take the edge off what the press has 
to offer. 

» <2 x * 

In view of the agitation for munic?pal 
telephone plants in several towns in Ne- 
braska, some opinions expressed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover in an address 
before the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, in June, are of interest. He was 
Federal 


lation” of the power interests, and in ref- 


discussing “State Versus Regu- 


erence to municipal-owned plants said: 


“The municipally-owned (electric) plants 
in the country comprise about 3'% per cent 
of our total generating capacity. In ap- 
proximately half of the states municipally- 
owned plants are immune from state reg- 
ulation of their rates and service. In many 
cases they neither maintain uniform ac- 
counting systems nor submit their accounts 
to state commissions. 

It is vital to the local communities which 
have such plants that they should be able 
to judge the competency of their managers 
and the relative advantages of private ver- 
sus municipal operation by comparison of 
results. Beyond this, however, as munici- 
pal ownership is much recommended to the 
nation by its advocates, it is of the highest 
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importance that the whole nation should be 
able to form unbiased judgment in the 
matter by the parallels of actual experience. 

Whether the cities will secure their pow- 
er and light from the great inter-connected 
systems of private enterprise at regulated 
rates and profits or will undertake to se- 
cure it by municipal ownership, will be 
settled only by experiment and the experi- 
ments are in progress. We make progress 
in democracy only by experiment. 


My point is not to argue the munic‘pal 
ownership question, which is often a prob- 
lem of local factors, but to emphasize the 
importance from a national point of view 
that the whole country should have avail- 
able real knowledge of how these experi- 
ments result. Moreover, the best assur- 
ance to the citizen of those cities is the in- 
dependent check on accounting service and 
finance by the state commission.” 


x * * * 


Generally speaking, the same thought ap- 


plies to municipal telephone projects. 
Usually the municipal managers object to 
any state supervision of their operations, 


and argue that the principle of “home 
rule” should leave the local politicians free 
to handle the enterprise in their own way. 
Of course, they expect the taxpayers to 
make up the defic't which usually results 
from political management. 


Secretary Hoover’s recommendation that 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

New Hampshire, Keyser Lake, North 
Sutton, Huntoon House, September 17 
and 18. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 22, 23 and 24. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Sherman Hotel, 
October 13-16. 








the people should be able to pass on the 
competency of the municipal managers is 
a good one, and, if carried out, would 
probably knock the scheme in the head. 


* * ok * 


Every so often we read of some big 
business man who in an early day scoffed 
at the telephone as a useless toy, and there- 
by demonstrated the truth of the saying, 
“To err is human.” Various kings of in- 
dustry and finance have been cited as re- 
fusing to invest a few dollars in the de- 
velopment of the telephone, or even to per- 
mit it to be installed in their offices, caus- 
ing them to miss a great opportunity. 

The latest to be accused of this short- 
sightedness is Jay Gould who left a for- 
tune, acquired in Wall Street, so large that 


even a flock of idle, extravagant relatives 


Vol. 89. No. 


has not yet entirely dissipated it. A writer 
on the importance of able business manace- 
ment that looks ahead says: 


Gould 


his business sagacity, and yet his limited 


“Jay was highly renowned {or 
imagination prevented him from seeing < 
opportunity for profit in the introduction 
of the telephone. When a number of thes 
newly-invented devices for facilitating coi 
munication. were being installed in diffe: 
ent offices for experimental purposes, MM) 
Gould disapproved the innovation, and or 
dered its removal, remarking that the tele- 
phone never could be of any commercial 
value.” 

And yet the Wall Street stock market. 
where Gould won his millions, today could 
hardly function without the use of the tel 


phone. 


x *« * * 


Among the interesting exhibits in the 
Telephone & 


collection at 


American Telegraph C 
New York head- 


quarters is a letter written by Jay Gould 


historical 
in 1880 declining to buy telephone bonds 
that were offered him as one of the lead 
ing figures of Wall Street. He gave th 
usual perfunctory excuse of the shy buyer 
that he did not care to invest just at that 
time, but expressed the opinion that th 


bonds ought to bring from 75 to 80. 


Solving “Phone Sponger” Problem 


Clever and Unique Way in Which One Company Is Securing the Cooperation 


of its Subscribers in Eliminating the ‘‘Phone Sponger’’ Nuisance 





-Article 


Awarded Second Prize, Commercial Division, ‘‘*Telephony’s’’ Prize Contest 


Special Represen tative, 


The Interstate Utilities Co. is in the 
business of selling telephone service—and 
in order to sell this service we must have 
telephones in the hands of the public. 
That is the one big thing with us and it 
must be kept before every employe at all 
times, for the growth and prosperity of 
the company is measured to a great extent 
by the increase in the number of telephones 
at the end of each 
year in the hands of the people. 


we are able to show 


An automobile dealer measures his suc- 
cess by the number of cars he sells each 
year above the mark established during 
the previous year. The same thing is true 
with us. We must look for new business, 
for new telephones and additional long 
distance business. Now, then, where are 
we going to look for telephones? The 
logical place, of course, is to go where 
there are none. 


In regard to going where there are no 


By Miss Marjorie Smith, 


telephones, in search of new installations, 
we often run into a stumbling block. It 
will never be possible for us to place a 
telephone in every home in our territory, 
hecause there will always be certain people 
who cannot afford to have one. 

The ones we can, and must, go after are 
those who are well able to afford a tele- 
phone, but who have none because it is 
handier to borrow their neighbor’s tele- 
phone. These called 
our company has 
inaugurated a campaign against them dur- 
ing this year. 


people we have 


“phone-spongers” and 


Every telephone company is called upon 
to give a certain amount of free service 
and, as telephone service is the only thing 
a telephone company has to sell, this situa- 
tion is serious. It is cutting down the 
earning power of the company. We can 
establish pay stations and charge 
cents for local calls; we can disconnect for 


five 


Interstate Utilities Co., Spokane, Wash. 


rentals or toll 


non-payment of monthly 
charges—but the “phone-sponger,” the man 
or woman who borrows a neighbor’s tele 
phone, is a hard creature with whom t 
deal. 

We, as a telephone company, are pecu 
liarly situated in regard to this giving of 
free service against our will. Many peopl: 
seem to think that as long as their neigh 
ber has a telephone, there is no need for 
them to get one. They realize that to us 
their neighbor’s electric light current or 
their water would involve an outlay o/ 
money at the expense of their neighbo: 
But they seem to think that it is quite a! 
right to use the telephone next door, just 
as though it their own, with n 
apparent loss to the telephone subscriber 


were 


_ or to the company. 


Every neighborhood is infested with 
“sugar spongers” or “coffee spongers.” 


There are those who are always just out 
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of something necessary to finish preparing 
the evening meal, and find it convenient to 
vo over next door to borrow it, nine times 
out of ten forgetting to bring it back. 
There are even “automobile spongers”— 
those who, at every opportunity, impose on 
their neighbors who own cars, for a ride 
here or there. 

A lawyer is called upon to give a certain 
amount of curbstone legal advice, but he 
can get away from this free service by 
saying he will “have to look up that point; 
come up to the office to see me.” 
colds and cases 
of measles while on the golf course or 
while sitting in at a table of bridge. But 
he, too, can evade the question of “I won- 


A doctor treats many 


der what ails Johnnie?” if he so desires. 


But the “phone-sponger” is a_ bigger 
nuisance in a community than any of these 
other borrowing pests, and it seems to be 
hard to get him to 
Our 


time 


see the lender’s point 


of view. company has realized for 


a long that we are losing much 


revenue in all our exchanges by having 


in each district served by us a certain 
well able to 
afford a telephone but who find it easier to 
than to 


own installed. 


number of men and women 


borrow have a telephone of their 
We do not expect to be able to put a 
We do not ob- 
afford a tele- 
We do not 


object to people borrowing a telephone in 


telephone in every home. 


ject to those who cannot 


phone, using their neighbor's. 
But we and 


an emergency. do object, 


object strongly, to the average “phone- 
sponger” who is too cheap to have a tele- 
phone of his own so long as he can use 
that of his accommodating neighbor. 

The subscribers realize even more than 
does the company just how great a pest 
the “phone-sponger” really is. They are 
the ones who are requested at all hours to 
go over next door and call Mr. So-and-So 
to the telephone, and they are the ones 
who are be:ng continually bothered by the 
neighbors next door just dropping in “to 
use your telephone a minute.” 


Many of these subscribers come into our 


mmercial offices and complain of these 


ests who use their telephones as much or 


ore than they use them themselves. In 


ost cases, however, they request that their 


umes not be used in connection with any 


f 


liciting we might do for new telephones. 


Ve have known of instances where sub- 


ribers have had their telephones taken 
t simply 


because their neighbors 


thered them so much. But, on the other 


nd, when we go to these “phone- 
spongers” soliciting a telephone, they don't 


int one. Why should they? “Mrs. Jones 


- 


so neighborly; she is glad to have us 


her telephone. 


” 


We don’t really need 


\Ve have learned of some cases where our 
flatly refused to let the 
ighbor use her telephone. In 


scriber has 


~ 


one in- 
stance, a woman becoming overburdened 
vw th the trouble of the constant telephone 
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As the Personal Representative of the 
General Manager of the _ Interstate 
Utilities Co., Miss Smith Spends 


Most of Her Time Visiting the 
Company’s 24 Exchanges. 
borrowing, answered the request for the 
loan of the telephone a minute by handing 
the “phone-sponger” a pair of pliers and 
saying: “Sure, take it home with you and 
it, because you use it more than | 
( This 
stalled soon after.) 


keep 


do.” sponger had a telephone in- 


nuisance 
their 


Realizing what a “phone- 


spongers” are to neighbors, and 
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We Want to Help You Abate This Nuisance 
The Interstate Utilities Company 
Ridicule Is the ‘‘Disinfectant’”’ Which the 
Comrany Has Used to Drive Away the 


“Phone Sponger” Pest.—Advertise-— 
ment Published in Local Papers. 


= 
wm 


attitude of subscribers 


them, 


knowing the our 


towards our company started out 
several months ago with an extensive cam- 
paign to curb the habit of people, well able 
to afford a telephone, borrowing — their 
neighbor’s. 

Of all the petty schemes to get some- 
thing for nothing, the most annoying is 
that practiced by the person who habitually 
drops into your place of business or your 
home to use your telephone, so we have 
adopted a method of dealing with the 
“phone-sponger” which we believe is going 
to prove successful. Those who already 
have telephones have been 


with 


well pleased 


those 


our efforts so far, and who 
have no telephones—the “phone-spongers” 
—won't do us 
like it. 


Obviously, it would not do to put the 


any harm if they don't 


matter up to the public from our side; that 
is to tell these “phone-spongers” that they 
are taking something from us which is the 
only thing we have to sell. Our service 
is not measured as is water, gas or elec- 
We 
and we realize that the average individual 
would 


tricity. are a fair-sized corporation 


have no pangs of conscience over 
gett'ng something from us for which. he 
did not have to pay. 

When wants to get rid of 
pest they fumigate. 


one some 
That is just what we 
have done. We have sprinkled the “phone- 
sponger” liberally with the disinfectant— 
ridicule—which will drive these pests 
away, and in due time we hope they will 
come into our commercial offices to order 
telephones installed. 

The 


the power of suggestion 


power of r-dicule is great, as is 
Everyone knows 
day tell 
will 


well he 


that if enough people during the 
a man he is sick, before night he 
begin to feel ill, no matter how 
felt in the morning. 

told of a certain 
who purchased a new hat 


A story is attorney 
One of his 
that 
met the attorney, they 


should ridicule his hat. The lawyer started 


friends telephoned to other friends 


whenever they 
down the street feeling he was strictly in 
style with his new hat, until he met a 
friend who said, “Where in the world did 
you get that hat?” Later along came an- 
other friend, who said, “What's the mat- 
ter; have you traded hats with someone?” 
Then came the third friend who said, “You 
have certainly chosen a terrible looking 
hat.” 

One after another spoke to the attorney 
about his hat until he went back to his 
threw the hat into the waste 
The hat 
was a good one and very becoming to the 
attorney, but the 


office and 


basket, never to wear it again. 
constant suggest.on of 
friends so worked on his mind that he was 
convinced that his hat was attracting atten- 
tion and did not look right. 

We have used this same principle in 
dealing with the We 
have told him so often that his neighbor 


“phone-sponger.” 


resents his using h‘s telephone that even 
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those whose neighbors do 
not object—and they are 
very scarce—are thinking 
now that they do object. 
By the power of sugges- 
tion, we have made the 
“phone-sponger” feel that 
“Mr. Brown did seem 
rather put out when I 
asked to use his telephone 
a minute,” even though 
Mr. Brown really acted 
the same as usual. 

We started off our 
campaign with a cartoon 
picturing the “phones 
sponger” as he appears to 
the subscriber whose tele- 
phone he is_ habitually 
borrowing. We ran these 
cartoons in ail the news- 
papers in the territory in 
which we operate, the ad 
being large enough to 
attract attention. Copies 
of the cartoon were 
framed and hung up in 
our central offices 
throughout our territory. 

Following this first ad- 
vertisement we made the 
cartoon up in pamphlet 
form and _ enclosed it 
with our monthly state- 
ments to all of our sub- 
scribers with a_ request 
that they place it near 
their telephone. We found 
that many of them did 
that very thing: 

When the 
sponger” 


“pnhone- 
next door came 
to use the telephone, per- 
haps, he or she was told 
courteously, “Certainly, go 
right ahead,” but when 
they got to the telephone 
they found the cartoon 
staring them in the face. 
It is quite likely that they 
took the hint and discon- 
tinued the practice of 
being a “phone-sponger”’ 
with that particular 
neighbor. 

At this time we devi- 


ated from the cartoon 
series long enough to 
take advantage of the 


cross-word puzzle craze 
just when it was at its 
height. We prepared a 
cross-word puzzle of our 
own, which was unique in 
that certain horizontal 
words read “Telephone 
sorrowers are Communi- 
ty Nuisances.” This cross- 
word puzzle was _ pub- 
lished in the form of a 





TELEPHONY 


A Cross Word Puzzle 
With a Story 


You can win $25.00 in a few minutes. 


tells a story. 





After you have it solved, read the HORIZONTAL words with the heavy 


border. They form a sentence. 


A prize of $25.00 in cash will be awarded to the one sending in the correct 
solution to the puzzle accompanied by the best article of 200 words or less on 


the story told in the puzzle. 


A second prize of $10.00 will be awarded to the one sending in the correct 
solution to the puzzle accompanied by the second best article of 200 words or 


less on the story told in the puzzle. 


Neatness will count in the judging of answers and article. 
Your name will not be used in connection with the article you send in if 
you so desire, so one of your personal experiences may be the theme of your 


article. 


SEND IN ANSWERS AND ARTICLE TO BOX NO. 
WASH ANSWERS AND ARTICLE MUST BE IN BY MARCH FIRST 


Solution to the puzzle and the prize winners will be published in an early 


issue of this paper. 
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1. An instrument used to transmit speech. 

(This Word is important to the story.) 

6. People who take things by way of a loan. 
(This word is also important.) 

12. ‘Yo mislead the mind or judgnrént. 

14 Famous Cathedral in France partially de- 
stroyed during the World War. 

16. River in Czecho-Slovakia running irto 
Prussia. 

17. Part of the verb “to be.” (This word is 
also necessary to our story 

18. The presentation of a cause to the court 
in a law suit. f 

19. First person singular of the yerb “to be 

20. Word used in answering a question nega- 
tively. 

22. Article used before nouns beginning with 
a vowel. 

23. Abbreviation for horse-power 

26. A prefix meaning twofoki, double or 
twice, and in other cases used as a prefix 
denoting separation or reversal 

28. Abbreviation for Board Measure 

31. A compilation of information. 

34. Black, thick liquid obtained from coal and 
used on the roofs of buildings 

35. Lacking in material goods; needy 

37. Neuter pronoun of the third person 

38. Female deer 

40. Used to form names of compounds con 
taining nitrogen. 

42. A prefix used frequently in verbs to de- 
note repetition 

43. A body of people living in the same 
neighborhood; those who have the same 
laws and interests. (This word is an 
important one in the puzzle 

45 Those who annoy; people who are a 
bother (This word is the last in our 
story 
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VERTICAL i 

1. A pad of writing paper (Word of six fe 
letters.) 1 

2. A fatty compound used as shortening 1n £ 
cooking (Word of four letters.) T 


3. Common abbreviation meaning “all cor 
rect” as it appears when spelled out 
(Word of four letters.) . 

4 An adverb meaning to accomplish with- 
out difficulty. (Word of six letters ) 

5 Smell or scent 

7 A personal pronoun denoting ownership 
(Word of three letters.) 

8 Twenty quires of paper 

letters.) 

A common, small singing bird 

four letters.) 

10 A textile fabric having a corded surface 
(Word of three letters.) 

11 The son of Isaac and brother of Jacob 

13. Abbreviation for Edward 

15 Personal prenoun, singular, objective 

19 Conjunction most frequently used 

21 Unit of electrical resistance 

24 To oversee the publication of an article 

or newspaper 

Abbreviation for street 

Separate article or entry in an accoun 

(Word of four letters.) 

28 Cereal made from the outer couting of a 
grain of wheat (Word of four letters ) 

9 To accomplish; to perform an act 
30 =The perfect of the verb “Draw " 
2 Close to, the point or place where a thing 


i 


(Word of four 


Tt to to td Le bee 


(Word of 


1s 
Troublesome business fuss 
three letters 

35 A cooking utensil 

36 Conjunction used in marking an alterna 
tive 

29 =A soprefix taken from the Latin meaning 
“AL” (Word of four letters.) 

41 A meal found in small quantities with 
lead and silver im the Coeur d' Alene 
Mining District. (Word of four letters ) 

43 To be able to do or accomplish (Word 
of three letters ) 

44 Affirmative answer 
ters.) 


(Word of 
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Cross Word Puzzie Announcement Ruri as a “Blind Ad.” 
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contest in all the news- 
papers in our territory, a 
prize being offered to the 
one sending in the correct 
solution to the puzzle to- 
gether with the best short 
giving ideas or 
personal experiences’ re- 


article 


garding the theme 
brought out in the solved 
puzzle. 

The announcement of 


the contest and the puz- 
zle were run as a “blind 
intimation 
being given as to who 
was offering the puzzle 
or the nature of it, the 


ad,” with no 


name of the company not 
appearing in 
with it. 


connection 
The five words, 
forming the sentence 
“Telephone Borrowers 
Nuis- 
surrounded 
with a heavy border in 


Are Community 
ances,” were 


the puzzle so that they 
would stand out when the 
solution was completed. 
In order to know just 
what kind of an article 
should be written, it was 
solve the 
puzzle, and in that way 
we were 


necessary to 


able to put 
point. We 
made the puzzle simple 
and easy to 


across our 


solve be- 
cause it was our desire to 


get as many people as 
possible to work it. 
We knew that any 


who 
would spend half an hour 
working the 


“ phone - sponger,” 


puzzle and 
then looking at the com 
pleted work and finding 
the sentence, “Telephone 
Borrowers Are Commu- 
nity Nuisances” staring 
him in the face, would be 
apt to remember it for a 
long time. 

We knew that should a 
“phone-sponger” and the 
person whose _ telephon 
he borrows get together, 
as people do over cross 
word puzzles, and work 
it together, when they 
looked at the completed 
work 


there would be, 


perhaps, a dead _ silenc¢ 
for a few minutes and 
the thoughts 
through the minds of 
each of them would bh 


interesting to know. 


going 


The cross-word puzz! 
was received with much 
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interest in every exchange. People talked 
of it on the street. Those who had not yet 
solved it were asking their friends about 


“That cross-word puzzle 
with the prize.” 

Two weeks after run- 
ning the puzzle in the 
papers, we announced the 
prize winners and pub- 
lished the solution of the 
and the article 
the first prize. 
Following this, the 


puzzle 
winning 
sec- 
ond prize article was run 
with no other 
than that contained in the 
article itself. 

The 


comment 


solution to the 
cross-word puzzle and the 
article submitted by the 
first prize-winner appears 
on this while the 
awarded the 
ond prize 
page 18. 
Solutions of the puzzle 
and _ article 


page, 
article sec- 


appears on 


concerning 
“phone-sponging” came in 
by the hundreds, not only 
from our own exchanges 
districts 
which 


but from other 


as_ well, only 
proves that the subscrib- 
this 
not the 


ers of company are 
only ones who 
are very tired of the com- 
munity nuisances. Obtain- 
ing these articles with the 
privilege of publishing 
the big 
we got out of 
paign, 


them was thing 
this cam- 
because in these 
articles the  subscriber’s 
point of view was given 
to us. 

We might advertise for 
a hundred years against 
“phone-spongers,” but if 
these telephone borrow- 
ers had the idea we were 
simply giving our side of 
the story, making a bid 
I 


” more business, they 
would pay little heed to 
it, 

hut where we are able 
to publish 
from 


statements 
our _ subscribers, 
who are neighbors of the 
“phone-spongers,” stating 
in no uncertain terms just 
what they think of these 
“Spongers,” we have made 
these people realize that, 
beriaps, they are a nuis- 
ance, and that it might 
be sood policy to have a 
telephone of their own 


Installed. 


Even we had not real- 
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ized just how big a nuisance the “phone- 
spongers” really are; it was left to our 
subscribers to tell us. 


Having been given 









PHONE-SPONGE 


Why enjoy the use of a telephone 
if you haven’t one of your own? 
TE te has y yy lng fon gh nt ae SS oe . 


article of 200 words or less on the theme brought out in the puzzle has been 
awarded to 


MRS. IRVING FAIRWEATHER 
WALLACE, IDAHO 
The second prize, $1000 in cash, has been awarded to 
MR. C. W. JENKINS 
KELLOGG, IDAHO 
and will be published in an early issue of this paper. 


THE CORRECT SOLUTION OF THE PUZZLE : 
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The artiele submitted by Mrs. Fairweather, which the judges 
told the’phone owner's side of the story the best, is as follows: 


Telephone Borrowers Are Community Nuisances 


Much can be said on this subject, and, viewed from an unbiased sense of 
justice, should not offend. 

. It is by no means a pleasure to have a neighbor run in unexpectedly, at any 
hour, waken the baby—interrupt your work, engage in lengthy and unnecessary 
phone conversations, often depriving you of the use of your phone unnecessarily. 
Your neighbor concludes by telling the party on the other end of the line: ‘‘Call 
me any time at 62, they will call me.” 

In order to comply with this request, I have repeatedty left a cake in the, 
oven, the children alone, put on a clean apron, and rubbers, walked half a block 
to notify her. 

I believe in being neighborly but after all this trouble, to find the call was 
to describe Mrs. B's new gown, or Mrs C’s party, my patience was exhausted. 
From a business standpoint, it is dishonest to use another’s phone continually. 
It is a sirain on friendship to pay one’s neighbor’s Long Distance calls. 

A telephone is a household necessity. Costing but eight and one-third cents 
a day, it is within reach of all. 

In case of sickness, accident, or fire it is indispensable. 


determined 


The judges in the Contest were- 

Mrs. James Hill, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

G. R. Scott, Editor of the Coeur d’Alene Press, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
John Conrad, Coeur d’Alene High School, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


“Qwn Your Own Phone’’ 
The Interstate Utilities Company 
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Ad Announcing First and Second Prize Winners With the Solution of the 
Puzzle and Prize-—Winning Article. 
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the opportunity, they unburdened them- 
selves of things they had been wanting to 
say for a long time about their phone- 


sponging neighbors 


whose borrowing 


they 
had put up with “just to 
be neighborly,” or be- 
cause of a desire not to 
offend that the peace of 
the community might be 
preserved. 

Phone - sponging has 
reached such alarming 
proportions as to be 
classed as a disease, and 
one of our subscribers 
suggests that the 


ers” be 


“spong- 
handled in the 


same manner in 


which 
other disease 


handled. 


germs are 


Tuberculosis is caused 
by a microbe and_ the 
cure is fresh air and sun- 
light. The 


sponger” disease is caused 


‘phone- 


by a germ of selfishness 
in the borrower, and the 
cure is to get the lender’s 
point of view. 

The habitual telephone 
borrower, or “phone- 
sponger,’ is a_ selfish, 
self-centered nuisance in 
any community and we, 
as a telephone company, 


w:th the and co- 


help 
operation we are receiv- 
ing from our subscribers, 
ought to be able to ac- 
complish even more than 
we have already toward 
this 

It is not possible for 
us to 


eradicating disease. 


know just what 
direct results we are get- 
ting from anti- 
We 


have no way of knowing 


our 
sponger campaign. 
if a new installation is a 
former “phone-sponger” 
and you may be sure 
that Mr. New Subscriber 
will never tell us—but at 


least his name will have 


been removed from our 
“Are You a Phone- 
Sponger?” Who's Who, 


and he can enjoy the use 
of his own telephone with 
a clear conscience, 

We know that we have 
gained new telephones by 
our campaign against the 
telephone borrower. 

We trace no 


connects to it. 


can dis- 


We know we have our 
subscriber’s good will in 


the campaign. 
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We have made our territory a very un- 
pleasant one for the “phone-sponger.” 

We have made it more pleasant for the 
subscriber. 

We have made it more prosperous for 
The Interstate Utilities Co. 


Pennsylvania College to Teach 

Utility Economics By Mail. 

Pennsylvania State College, after sev- 
eral years of preparation, has completed 
4 course in utility economics which will 
be offered this autumn by the Department 
of Engineering Extension. The course will 
hecome a regular addition to the other ex- 
tensior courses of that college, says the 
Pennsyvania Public Service Information 
Committee. 

The purpose of the course is to make 
available to public utility employes a study 
written in plain and non-technical language, 
dealing with the fundamental economic 
principles. of all business and_ industry, 
with special reference to the utilities. 

Various public utility companies in 

Pennsylvania helped to prepare the course 
and it has the support of all the utilities 
in the state. 

Among the many important subjects dis- 
cussed are “The Difference Between Public 

Utilities and 
*“Ownership and Control,” “Organization,” 
“Capital and Its Origin, 

Spent,” “Money,” “The Law of Supply and 

Competition and Monopoly.” 


Unregulated Industry,” 


” 6 


How Revenue Is 
Demand,” “ 

The course will be conducted through 
correspondence by the college, with special 
arrangements to be made for local classes. 
Professor N. C. Miller, head of the De- 
partment of Engineering Extension, is in 
charge of the course. 

The action of the State College authori- 
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PHONE SPONGERS 


Following is the. article that was awarded the 
second prize in the recent cross-word puzzle 
contest: 


The man who 

Eternally borrows telephone service and who 
Lets his neighbors pay the whole bill 

Every time should be 

Put in the same class as 

He who is called a ‘Cheap Skate 
Once one of these birds 

Notices a friendly telephone subscriber 
Easy to reach, 





Behold, he begins to 

Overdo the business and 

Runs said subscriber 

Ragged with his 

Own personal calls or 

With expecting him to 

Enlighten said ‘‘Cheap Skate’’ when the 
Ring announces 

Same is wanted by a friend 


And the funny part is 
Realized when 
Everyone is in bed and here 


Comes the non-subsecriber 

Over the back fence 

Making his way to the sleepy 
Man’s door, when he has nothing 
Under the sun of importance 
Nor any necessity for such 
Interruption. 

The disturbed neighbor 

Yawns and opens the door, and 


Never does he complain 

Until friend borrower 

Is back home 

Safe and sound 

And then how his ears should burn. 

Now my dear man 

Cau you look me in the 

Eve and honestly 

Say you will quit this telephone borrowing? 





The Interstate Utilities Company 











Article Awarded Second Prize in Cross 
Word Puzzle Contest. 


ties in establishing this new course is in 
line with the development of educational 
thought in other Pennsylvania institutions 
of higher learning. Three universities in 
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the state now have courses scheduled 
public utility economics or manageme: 


Temple University, the University |i 
Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania State C 
lege. 

Other colleges and _ universities 


Pennsylvania have similar courses un 
consideration, all with a view toward 
carrying out the ideal expressed recen 
by P. H. Gadsden, of Philadelphia, chai 
man of the information committee, t! 
some day every college and university 
the country will, in the sophomore 
junior years, teach the fundamentals 
the public utility business as biology 
psychology are taught today. 


Outside Plant at Carthage, N. Y., 
Being Rebuilt. 

The Northern New York Telephon 
Corp., with headquarters in Plattsburg, 
N. Y., is engaged in rebuilding its outs 
plant in the villages of Carthage and W: 
Carthage. About 250 new poles have he 
set and about eight miles of cable will 
installed. Poles and overhead wires in 
business district are being removed to 
alleys in preparation for the installatior 
of an ornamental street lighting system | 
the city. 

Indiana Bell to Increase Capitali- 
zation to $27,000,000. 

The stockholders of the 


Telephone Co. 


Indiana Bell 


recently voted to increas¢ 
the capital stock of the company fron 
$15.000,000 to $27,000,000. to enable the 
corporation to retire a large amount 
notes and to permit it to buy from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
building which ‘it occupies at New Yor! 
and Meridian streets in Indianapolis. 


“Field Management” and Results 


A Discussion of Ways and Means to Secure Efficient Management in the 
in the Telephone Business Through the Medium of Frank Cooperation With 
and By Field Forces—Another of a Series of Articles on Telephone Economics 


Much has been said in the last few 
years about “Management,” and the neces- 
sity for discussion of this subject in the 
telephone industry is no less than in any 
other enterprise, either public or private. 

Writers on telephone subjects are con- 
stantly repeating the assertion that the 
telephone business is absolutely unlike any 
other and, consequently, the assumption 
has been that questions and policy of man- 
agement are necessarily also different. 
This, however, is a wrong attitude be- 
cause, while the technique of a telephone 
project is, as claimed, altogether different 
from the general run of things, the net 
rcsults required are the same—that is, 
“the greatest possible returns from the 


lowest possible investment.” 


By T. H. Nicholson 


These notes are, then, to point out how 
these two apparently opposite conditions 
can actually be made to coincide and to 
produce the desired results, which is the 
measure of successful management. The 
notes do not include questions of general 
policy, financing, general expansion, staff 
organization, but only the problems of the 
operating forces and the coordinating of 
them—hence the term, “Field Manage- 
ment.” 

Basic Points. 

Irrespective of organization system in 
use, be it “functional,” “non-functional” or 
other form, the generally accepted princi- 
ple of centralized standards and methods 
That is, it is agreed that all 
basic designs of either plant or methods 


is assumed. 


should be established by one central stati 
as against the system sometimes used 0! 
ecch function or area working out of its 
own fundamentals. 

It may be further assumed, to amplif} 
this discussion, that functional operat 
is actually in effect. Such an assumption 
is more likely to bring out all the possi- 
bilities of field management—either in the 
way of positive or negative results, be- 
cause, strange as it may seem, inefficient 
field management is more likely to be ev1- 
dent in functional than in non-functional 
operation. 


What Is Field Management? 


Let us take a typical area of a telepho 


io) 


company. Presumably it has plant, tra! 


and commercial chiefs, each doing a good 
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their several viewpoints, and 
each striving to outdo the other in appar- 
ent results. In all probability, however, 
none of them knows if his efforts, when 


job from 


coupled with the efforts of his partners, 
are productive of the real results—maxi- 
mum net earnings. 

They may have the lowest maintenance 
cost per station, or the lowest cost per 
call, of any comparable units, but on the 
other hand the investment per line may 
be extremely high, or the capital value of 
extensive apparent 
cheap results may be out of all propor- 


changes to give the 
tion. 

fighting with 
the engineers and the executive to 


They may be constantly 
have 
elaborate improvements effected; or they 
their 


may go out of way to prove that 
sich and such unit must be junked; or 
they may innocently arouse local public 


opinion to the point where improved facil- 
it'es must be provided, even though not 
really justified 

Now let us take the same area and con- 


vert it into a local and separate com- 


pany. Presumably these same _ function 


chiefs would operate the plant, but in ad- 


dition there would be at least a general 
manager, and, providing he was _ reason- 
ably efficient, he would have to justify 


every cent spent. In all probability, the 


function chiefs would know just exactly 
how affairs stood, and instead of attempt- 
ing to reach ideals at whatever cost, they 
would probably attempt to provide ade- 
quate service at the lowest overall cost. 
Then apparently the secret of successful 
field management is “putting responsibil- 


ity down the line,” and this whole argu- 
ment is based on that theory, and the dis- 
cussion to find ways and means of making 
this possible and at the 


ordinating 


same time co- 


other factors, especially those 
of technique, that must be considered. In 
fact, the ideal to be strived for is to make 
these factors not only fit into field man- 
agement, but actually to provide material 
for the smooth and successful conduct of 


this work. 
Theory of Field Management. 
The basic requirements or fundamentals 
necessary to promote successful field man- 
agement are in themselves simple enough; 
that 


it is only in the auxiliary methods 


confusion is liable to occur, and even 
these can be stated as something definite 
and capable of routine production. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that the 
area under discussion is a single-office city, 
without any external connections and op- 
erated by a non-functional manager who, 
in turn, reports to a general manager hav- 
ing a general staff of engineers, etc., to 
design and direct the plant and operations. 


the general management is of an ab- 
solute form in which all questions relating 
to the local area are settled at headquar- 
ters, then the local manager 

merely a foreman of the local 


becomes 
forces 
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that of 
He may 
succeed in getting a large development by 


without any incentive 
fear) to do a better net 


(except 
job. 


sheer efforts, or he may keep down op- 
erating and maintenance costs; but in all 
probability he has no regard for ultimates, 
for depreciation, for permanence of devel- 
opment, for true economy of plant. pro- 
visions and use, or for general results. 

He does not care today what tomorrow 
forth, 


continued employment, nor does he care 


may bring except his salary and 
whether the plant is returning 1 per cent 
or 20 per cent. 

Now take the same manager and say: 
“We will furnish you with facts and fig- 
ures relating to the cost and earnings of 
your city. We will ask your cooperation 
and endorsement in all provision studies. 
We will 


operation that we know by test are ade- 


furnish you with standards of 


quate for the desired service, and fair to 
you. We will assist you in local prob- 
lems, and give you the benefit of other 
managers’ results by comparison data.” 
Under such conditions the manager 
would at once take a different view of all 
things. Instead of insisting upon a _ bet- 
ter building or more up-to-date equipment, 
he would be more likely 
continued use of the old. 


He would earnestly study proposed cable 


plans to see if he is sure of using the 
facilities; he would show public bodies 
the inconsistency of, say, a lamp-signal 


high-speed system in a town having per 


haps only one train a day, instead of 
the “Hoping-to-give-you-a-better-plant-in 
which-you-will-take-great-civic-pride” atti- 
tude which has many times been in evi- 
dence. 

Local managers rarely pay any atten- 
tion to depreciation in any of its several 
that 


They may have an 


forms—even should they be aware 
such a thing exists 
that 
being created to replace their plant after 
a definite period, but they i 


that this fund is to replace the cost of 


idea somehow or another a fund is 


rarely know 
their plant and not the plant itself, and 
that the period is based upon performance, 
and not on some mysterious standard. 

lf they can be shown that the net earn 
plant depends to a 
very great extent on the aciual deprecia- 


ing power of their 
tion in that area, then it is obvious that 
they will fight against extravagance, in- 
stead of always urging for improvements. 

Of course, necessary 
in the opposite direction. It 


there are limits 
would not 
do to stunt the growth by mistaken ideas 
of economy, nor to court adverse public 
opinion by the use of a really inadequate 
effi- 
it do to 


plant even if the apparent income 
Neither 
give a slow or indifferent service because 


of its lower cost, 


ciency is high. would 
nor to make _ people 
shout when they should be able to talk 
comfortably. 

It is a safe assumption, however, that 


to prove-in the 
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the necessary standards covering all 
phases of operation to guard against un- 
derdoing are no more elaborate than those 
and 
also there is obtained the extremely valu- 


able 


necessary for absolute management, 


assistance of interested cooperation 
ia the design and constant review of these 
standards, as against the usual unwilling 
acceptance of them in the absolute method. 
Modus Operandi of Field Management. 

In actual practice it is not possible to 
efficiently operate a telephone system on 
a non-functional basis ; 


that is, through a 


local True, the functional di- 


vision may not be extended down to actual 


manager. 


operating units, but may stop at district 
areas, and, in extreme cases of scattered 


and sparse communities, at geographical 


divisions. In any event, the general di- 
rection of things is substantially the same, 
the only difference being that, when all 
functions are combined in one individual, 
that person is more or less a general su- 
pervisor only. 

No less a Bancroft 
ardi, vice-president, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., that, while it 
might be possible to combine the activi- 


person than Gher- 


stated 


ties of any two functions in one directing 
head, it was practically impossible to find 
one man who could successfully direct all 
activities. 

In considering any given functional 
area from the standpoints of this discus- 
that 


traffic and 


sion, it is assumed there are three 


local heads—plant, commer- 


cial—reporting through any necessary 
higher channels eventually to the general 
manager, and being advised by and co- 
operating with the general staff. 
In their routine duties they carry on 
primarily from their own viewpoint and 
working 
with the 
But the instant anything 


interests, but always with a 


knowledge of and sympathy 
other functions. 
occurs which affects the company’s inter- 
ests as a whole, they instinctively adopt a 
non-functional viewpoint, similar to the 
attitude take if 
actually joint partners in the enterprise. 


they would they were 


They may be considered as a sub-com- 


mittee, or a local board of directors, or 


indicate a 
form of complete local management hav- 


any designation which would 
ing an executive of comprehensive ability, 
and working under standards that com- 
pare in scope and application with, say, a 
civil or commission code by which a 
higher form of executive would be con- 


trolled. 


The idea is really nothing more than 
extending the basis of the Bell system 
down to smaller units, and the advan- 
tages gained are exactly the same. Many 


of the Bell 
adopted in almost a like manner, even in 
actual The stock of the 
may be entirely owned by the parent com- 


system corporate units are 


control. units 


pany, but actual operation is really by a 


committee of functional heads with the 
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co-ordinating feature of a general man- 
ager and an executive board. Even the 
basic standards and measures of com- 
parison are made by the parent company, 
function in that respect 
being the application of the correct stand- 


the only local 


ard to indicated conditions, which is also 
carried out in the ultimate operating unit 
after necessary interpretative study by the 
unit general staff. 

Let us now see how this scheme would 
Assume that 
at some time or another the general staff 


work out in actual practice. 
made a 5, 10 and 20 years’ study of the 
area for fundamental plans. In all proba- 
bility these studies were largely made by 
the local staff, using the technique and 
analysis system of the general staff only; 
the real meat of the study, which can 
only be obtained through local knowledge 
of conditions, being charted by these local 
people. 

Now, perhaps, an ultimate feeder cable 
was shown on a route, and having a ca- 
pacity to provide for the then indicated 
possible subscribers. 
quent period, but before the next review 


Suppose at a subse- 


study, relief is necessary on that route. 
Generally speaking, the plan adopted in 
the original study would be carried out 
and the indicated cable installed, for it is 
obviously impossible to make a new fun- 
damental plan study for each extension. 

An important fact comes into play at 
this juncture, and in the realization of it 
or not lies the success or failure of any 
fundamental plan. Fundamental plans are 
aggregate and not specific. They can be, 
and usually are, accurate for a unit as a 
whole, but the quality of scientific guess- 
ing, or of the theory of probabilities, can- 
not be extended to absolute units of either 
time or place. 

So, if the cable extension proposal is 
submitted to the local committee, they 
will at once check up to see if their own 
forecast is developing, or if the com- 
plexion has changed in the interval. On 
the other hand, if the local people have 
no real interest in the matter, their valua- 
ble local knowledge, even if asked for, is 
not available and the economics of the 
detail project may or may not be sound. 

Similar examples, almost without end, 
could be quoted to prove the value of 
local cooperation, or rather, general co- 
operation, for it must be remembered that 
the general staff has to get the same view- 
It is not enough for the archiect 
say, “Herewith 


point. 
to send out plans and 
please find plans of a building J propose 
for X. Please check up lot diménsions,” 
or something of that sort. Rather should 
he say, “Herewith please find plans, study 
and probable cost of a building proposed 
for X. Please take this up with the com- 
mercial and traffic people, and let me have 


your opinion of adequacy, justification, 


etc.” 
It is often difficult for members of a 
general staff to appreciate that while field 
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forces have neither time nor facilities to 
originate things, they do have a real 
knowledge of the value of a design and, 


if they are sufficiently interested, they will 


find the necessary time to investigate the 

quality of their livelihood producing 

machinery. 
Implements Necessary. 

As before stated, the implements to con- 
duct successful field management are ap- 
parently numerous and formidable, but 
they are no more so than those necessary 
for a very indifferent form of manage- 
ment. 

One of the most essential of these is 
the balance sheet, not merely the “Profit 
and Loss Account,” but the whole story 
such as the general manager himself finds 
necessary for operation of the company as 
a whole. This balance sheet should show 
not only present conditions, but also ex- 
pectations from current budget, five years’ 
forecast, and ultimate studies. 

The next most important is a periodic 
analysis statement of detail operation re- 
sults, showing wherever possible compari- 
son with other similar units, and especial- 
ly emphasizing particularly good or par- 
ticularly bad results in any operation. 

Then comes the depreciation and plant- 
field analysis. On the face of it, these 
data are difficult to furnish for specific 
areas, but with the development of plant 
records and unit-cost and unit-life rec- 
ords, it should be reasonably simple, and, 
besides the general value of this analysis, 
the field value is considerable. 

The foregoing are the pace-makers, and, 
as in all other competitions, a set of rules 
is necessary. It is of no use excelling in 
one exhibition if the effort requires so 
much energy that the performance cannot 
be maintained. 

The rules for this game are a set of 
standards for all functions and for all 
variable details of each function. They 
are known as “Methods and Results,” in 
which a method of doing things the best 
way is derived from impartial analysis of 
results now obtained, and so on in cycles 
of a frequency determined by the impor- 
tance of the individual subjects. 

These methods are essentially of a co- 
operative origin, being based on field per- 
formance and trial of staff designs and 
study, and as such are more readily ap- 
preciated and understood than arbitrary 
standards could possibly be. 

Some inspection to assure adherence to 
standards is, of course, necessary, but a 
well-developed system of methods and re- 
sults almost acts as automatic inspection. 


Extent of Application. 

This general theory of what may be 
termed cooperative field management has 
no limit in the extent to which it may be 
applied, either in the size or form of ap- 
plication. Managers of small companies 
may say, “I cannot use that stunt because 
I have no staff!’ but it must be appre- 
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ciated that in any function carried out by 
more than one person, some degree «f 
mutual effort is necessary and it is still 
true that two heads are better than o1 
providing t..ey both know what the oth 
is doing or trying to do. 

Likewise, in the carrying out of a 
activity which forms part of the gene: 
scheme of things, this same principle 


exhibiting details of plans and the curre 
results—be the latter good or bad—is 
the greatest help in promoting and reta 
interest necessary { 
real results. 

Public utilities are becoming more a 
more committed to the modern idea 


employe ownership by appreciation of t 
undoubted advantages gained, so a de 
nite program to keep employes inform: 
of operation results, and also to let ther 
worry about cause and effect, as rep: 
sented by cost and returns, is merely ex- 
tending this new phase of industrial rela- 
tions along logical lines. 


District Conferences Planned for 
Northern Minnesota. 

The executive and advistory committees 
of the Minnesota Telephone Associatio1 
have approved the following dates for dis- 
trict conferences to be held in the northert 
half of Minnesota during the month of 
August : 

Virginia, Minn., Tuesday, August 18. 

Pine River, Minn., Thursday, August 2 

Sauk Center, Minn., Friday, August 2 

Thief Falls, Tuesday, 
August 25. 

Fergus Falls, Minn., Wednesday, Aug- 
ust 26. 

Benson, Minn., Thursday, August 27. 

Cokato, Minn., Friday, August 28. 
Crowley, Jr., reports 


River Minn., 


Secretary J. C. 
that an interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for these conferences, and it is 
hoped that they will be well attended. 


Field Secretary of Nebraska As- 
sociation Resigns. 

George H. Presson has resigned as field 
secretary for the Nebraska Telephone As- 
sociation, after a year’s service, to enter 
other work. Mr. Presson was formerly 
manager of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s exchange at Stromsburg, Ne! 
No successor has yet been named. 

The first district meeting of the summer 
was held Thursday, August 7, at Blue 
Springs. The arrangements were in charge 
of Secretary George E. Becker, who pre- 
sented a program of talks and demonstra- 
tions from specialists in management and 
accounting. 

New Equipment Installed by 
Mutual at Gravity, Iowa. 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., 
serving 500 patrons at Gravity, Iowa, and 
vicinity, has just installed a new 300-!ne 
American Electric switchboard. 











The Post Office and the Automatic 


Functions of Machine Switching Apparatus—Services Reserved for Manual 
Operation—‘‘Panel’’ System of American Bell Companies—Paper Presented 


Before British 


The conversion of an area to automatic 


working does not involve the c mplete 


Some 
classes of traffic can at present be handled 


elimination of the manual operator. 
more conveniently and economically by 
manual than by automatic means and, in 
veneral practice, all calls for which more 
than the unit fee is charged will be dealt 
vith by an operator who will record each 
‘all on a ticket in order that the proper 
debit may be made to the selling sub- 
scriber. In the post office system, opera- 
tors are retained for trunk and toll circuit 
calls, extra fee junction calls, phonogram 
(i. e., telegraph message) calls, call-office 
and coin-box station calls, and for “in- 
uiry” and “information” calls. 
Services Reserved for Manual 
Operation. 


Until recently all coin-box and _ call- 
fice traffic was handled manually, but a 
new form of co‘n-collecting box has now 
heen introduced which provides for the 
deposit of the local unit fee automatically. 
The attention of an operator will only be 
required for calls involving the deposit of 
additional coins in the bos. The use of 
this new coin box in association with auto- 
matic systems will, in the first instance, 
he confined to provincial areas. 

For all calls to points outside the unit fee 
area, the originating automatic subscriber 
dials a number which will obtain the atten- 
tion of an operator in his own local ex- 
change, or in the trunk or toll exchange, 
The call 
is then handled and recorded on a ticket 
in the regular manual fashion throughout. 


to whom he gives his demand. 


The method known as 


which 


“dialing out,” 
permits the calling subscriber to 
obtain direct communication with an opera- 
tor at the distant exchange required, is 
frequently advocated, but has not been 
adopted by the post office for extra fee 
traffic, on account of the disadvantage of 
removing the supervision of ‘such calls 
from the operator at the home exchange. 
The distant operator cannot conveniently 
be placed in a_ position to check the 
identity of the calling subscriber against 
Whom the extra charge is to be debited. 
The converse procedure of “dialing in” 
is, however, in common use. A subscriber 
on a manual exchange who requires a sub- 
scriber on an automatic exchange, reached 
y means of a junction or direct trunk 
line, makes the demand to his local opera- 
tor as usual. This operator then completes 


the call by dialing from her cord circuit 


Institution of Electrical Engineers — Third 


By Col. T. F. Purves, O. B. E., 
Chief Engineer, British Post Office 


over the junction or trunk Ine directly 


into the switches at the automatic ex- 


change, and thus sets up the desired con- 


nection without the intervention of an 
operator at the called exchange. 

This method of operating is adopted in 
all cases where line conditions permit, in 
preference to the alternative method of 
passing the demand verbally by order wire, 
or over a signaling junction to a manual 
operator at the required automatic ex- 
change for completion. 

The character of the line has, however, 
a restrictive effect upon the extent to 
which “dialing-in” can be employed. The 
method is practicable on almost any length 
of unloaded physical line, but the introduc- 
tion of loading coils and repeaters and the 
uce of phantom circuits give rise to certain 
difficulties. The transmission constants of 
a loaded line introduce a marked degree of 
distortion in the dialed impulses, but in the 
few cases where this trouble would be suf- 
ficient to affect working efficiency it would 
be possible to remove the difficulty by the 
use of special methods and apparatus. 

Repeaters and phantom circuits are, 
however, obstacles which have not yet been 
fully overcome. A solution has been found 
to the cognate problem of sending calling 
and supervisory signals over such circuits, 
and considerable progress has been made 
with the solution of the dialing problem. 

A method which promises a satisfactory 
result involves the use of high-frequency 
alternating currents, the application of 
which to the line at the sending end is 
controlled by the dial impulses. At the 
receiving end trains of high-fre- 
quency alternations operate on the grid of 
a valve having in its plate circuit a relay 
which in turn controls the stepping relay 
of the selector switch. 


these 


In ordinary local areas of medium size 
an endeavor is always made to change over 
from manual to automatic working simul- 
taneously at all the exchanges in the area, 
but this is often impracticable and in such 
cases one or more remain 
manual while the remainder are automatic. 
Under such conditions the 


“dialing-in” and 


exchanges 


methods of 
“dialing-out” are both 
adopted for ‘interchange of traffic between 
the two systems, and each call is dealt 
with by one operator only. 

There is no objection to allowing an 
automatic subscriber to dial out to the 
operator at a manual exchange in the case 
of unit-fee traffic, since the registration of 
the call is automatic and the operator, who 


9) 


Installment 


has no extra charges to record, is not con- 

cerned with the 

subscriber. 

The Problem of Very Large Areas. 
Although it has long 


identity of the calling 


been recognized 
that the mechanical switching possibilities 
of automatic selecting apparatus are theo- 
retically unlimited, there have been diffi- 
culties of a very practical kind in applying 
it to the telephone service of the largest 
area systems which have grown up in 
manual exchange practice. Up to a few 
years ago it was necessary to envisage an 
automatic intercommunicating area as laid 
out upon a perfectly uniform and rigid 
scheme of exchange numbers for the sub- 
scribers in all parts of it. 

The first digit of each number had to 
choose a line to a particular district, every 
subscriber in which must have a number 
commencing with that digit. There might 
he another digit to choose a particular ex- 
change in the selected district, in which 
case all the subscribers’ numbers on that 
exchange would have to commence with 
the same two digits. A further four digits 
would suffice to choose any subscriber’s line 
in an exchange of 10,000 lines, or in a 
group of smaller exchanges of 10,000 lines’ 
aggregate capacity. 

Such a system would be a straight six- 
digit system or its equivalent and, as one 
or two initial digits have to be reserved 
for special purposes, it 
maximum of about 
lines. 


would 
700,000 subscribers’ 
If it were possible to construct the 
whole system en bloc and to transfer to it 


serve a 


all existing subscribers on a given day, on 
which day a brand-new telephone directory 
would be brought into use, the fact that 
every number on the system had_ been 
changed might not present too serious a 
difficulty. In reality, of course, the process 
of transfer must generally extend over 
several years. 

The economic advantage of the auto- 
matic system is not usually sufficient to juss 
tify the scrapping of adequate and up-to- 
date manual exchanges, and there is gen- 
erally a long interim period during which 
the two systems must exist side by side. 
So long as a rigid numbering scheme was 
essential, the successive transfers of groups 
of subscribers, as additional automatic ex- 
changes were opened, occasioned in each 
case a certain amount of dislocation of the 
service. The continual change of indefi- 
nite groups of numbers in the directory, 
and the consequent alterations in the meth- 
ods of initiating and handling the traffic 
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concerned, were exceedingly troublesome 
to subscribers and operators alike. 
Another condition necessarily attending 
the layout of an area under a rigid num- 
bering scheme is that in all parts of it a 
definite allocation of spare numbers must 
be made at the outset, in order to provide 
for future development at each particular 
point during a period of many years. 
Similarly the layout of main 
switching centers, the number, ca- 
pacity and approximate positions 
of all exchanges, the routing of 
traffic between them, and the ca- 
pacity of the routes followed by 
external junction lines, must be 
settled 
maturing of full requirements. 


Telephone development is affect- 


long in advance of the 


ed by so many uncertain factors— 
commercial, social and _ political— 
that it is doubtful 
even the most careful forecasts of 


very whether 
ultimate development could be re- 

lied upon to avoid the probability 

of enormous expense and inconvenience in 
providing for errors and in correcting 
them. A _ further possibility of danger 
arose from the fact that the handling at 
manual exchanges of calls for automatic 
subscribers absorbed more of the opera- 
tors’ time than ordinary calls. 

As the proportion of such transfer calls 
increased, the traffic capacity of each man- 
ual exchange would be correspondingly re- 
duced and additional operators’ positions, 
with in some cases extensions of build- 
ings, would be necessary to serve the ex- 
isting manual subscribers at unconverted 
exchanges. There would be many cases in 
which such extensions could not be made 
and a very critical position might arise. 

So serious did these aspects of the mat- 
ter appear that telephone engineers, re- 
sponsible for providing the means of carry- 
ing on uninterrupted service in the large 
and immensely important areas represented 
by New York, great 
cities, hesitated to embark upon the task 
of introducing the 
these areas. 


London and other 


automatic system in 

As already mentioned, the preliminary 
installation of a semi-automatic system 
throughout the area, followed by a tinal 
quick change-over to full automatic, pre- 
sented a solution—although an uneconom- 
ical one—of some of the difficulties of the 
transition period, but it did not provide 
any way out of those affecting the subse- 
quent development of the area on the basis 
of a rigid numbering scheme. 

A notable attempt to solve the London 
automatic described in a 
paper by Messrs. Laidlaw and Grinsted, 
read before this Institution in 1919. The 
authors proposed to divide London into 


problem was 


nine regions each expected to serve about 
100,000 subscribers, and to mark the names 
of these nine regions on the subscribers’ 
calling dials, adjacent to digits 1 to 9. 
The main switching exchange in each 
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region would bear the regional name, and 
would be reached, by the first pull of the 
dial, from any subscriber’s station in Lon- 
don. Access would be obtained through 
it to all the other exchanges in the region. 
Subscribers’ numbers would all be changed 
and would consist of the regional name fol- 
lowed by five digits, or possibly by six 
digits. In a 


five-digit system, for ex- 


“DIRECTOR” “ORDINARY “ 


DIAL PLATE 
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Fig. 12. Automatic Dial Plates. 
ample, “Wimbledon 1829” might become 


“South 71829," 
steer the call into the 
change. (“Wimbledon 19” would become 
“South 70019."). The digit “0” 


would be used to gain the attention of an 


the digit 7 being used to 
Wimbledon ex- 


initial 


operator for all service purposes and for 
the completion of all calls to points not 
included in the nine London regions. 

The proposal was very ably worked out 
but it was felt by the post office that it 
failed to provide the traffic and engineer- 
ing conditions necessary for the satisfac- 
tory introduction of automatic working in 
the London area. It postulated a rigid 
numbering scheme, with eventual alteration 
of all 
inflexible routing 


existing subscribers’ numbers; an 
scheme which involved, 
inter alia, the provision of direct junction 
circuits from every main exchange to all 
the regional centers. 

Only 


160,000 lines could be selected by means of 


10 exchanges in each region of 
the second digit, but the most economical 
layout of the regions would seldom be se- 
cured by 10 exchanges of 10,000 lines each. 
In some cases the number would approach 
20 exchanges of correspondingly reduced 
capacity. An exchange of 4,000 lines, for 
have to be 
10,000-lines’ 
center, by four separate third digits, each 


example, would, therefore, 


reached, through a nominal 
representing the selection of a group of 
1,000 lines. 


to be provided for each group independent- 


Junction circuits would have 


ly, instead of as a common stock available 
for the full 4,000 lines. 
tend to involve excessive provision of ex- 
ternal plant. 


Such conditions 


The scheme also dictated a certain arti- 
ficial sequence of exchange transfers—in- 
asmuch as in every case the main regional 
exchange would have to be made auto- 
matic before any other exchange in the 
region could be dealt with—which would 
have been liable to involve heavy economic 
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wastage. Some of the interim arrange- 
ments proposed for the transition period 
would also have 
percussions in 


led to troublesome re- 
(These remarks 
think, quite consistent with h'gh 


practice. 
are, I 
appreciation of the value of the contrilu- 
tion made by Messrs. Laidlaw and Grin- 
sted to the general study of the subject.) 
The “Panel” System of the American 
Bell Companies. 

Such was the London position until in 
1919 we 
long-continued and 


began to hear rumors that the 
quite unadvertised 
efforts of the American Telephone & Tel 
graph Co. and its associated manufact 

ing concern, the Western Electric Co., had 
succeeded in evolving a system which ol 

ated all the well-known difficulties, and 
that it had actually been decided to com- 
York. The 


basis and general arrangement of the n 


mence its installation in New 


system—the “panel”  system—had beet 
known if{this country for some time, but 
details of its most recent development wer 
lacking until J. L. McQuarrie of the West- 
ern Electric Co. visited this country earl 
in the year. 
Mir. McQuarrie’s description of the n 

operating features, which had been grafted 
on to the system, came to me as a veritabl 


fiash of light. It was at once evident that 


by the invention and application of the 
digit translators, numerical call indicators, 
f the old 


bogies had been disposed of, and_ that 


etc., which he described, most « 


way had been opened for the direct appli- 
cation of the automatic system to telephone 
areas of the very largest size. Initial 
preparation could be made at all exchanges 
in the area without affecting the servic 
and thereafter the installation of automati 
plant could begin at any points where ne\ 
exchanges were required. 


The 


switching 


routing of calls through various 


centers could be arranged 


accordance with the actual needs of the 
traffic and could be modified from time t 
There 


wholesale change ot 


time as development might dictate. 
was no need for any 
exchange names or of ordinary subscribers 
numbers; all that was necessary was t 
alter a few names which were alphabetic 
ally or numerically similar to others, and 
to level two-digit and three-digit subscrib- 
four digits. (Even 
trivial 
sufficiently 


ers’ numbers up to 
these comparatively modifications 
are quite troublesome — i! 
practice. ) 


The 


calls 


arrangements for  inter-changing 
manual ex- 
changes permitted of rapid operating and 
tended to raise, rather than to lower, th 


traffic 


changes. 


between automatic and 


capacity of 
Each subscriber, automatic of 
manual, could make all his calls in a unt 
form manner and would not be required 


existing manual ex- 


to distinguish in any way between calls for 
correspondents served by automatic or )) 
Above all, a directory. 
which would give no trouble to any sub- 


manual exchanges. 


scriber, could be prepared once for al!, 1 
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advance of the first exchange transfer, and 
could be maintained unaltered throughout 
the whole transition period and into the 
subsequent full automatic period, apart, of 
course, from ordinary additions and 
deletions. 

The subscriber’s calling dial with a com- 
bination of letters and numbers, first in- 
troduced in connection with the panel sys- 
tem, has frequently been described and is 
becoming fairly well known, and the same 
applies to the arrangements of the direc- 
tory pages. 

Fig. 12 shows the finger plate of this 
dial as well as one of the ordinary type. 


The subscriber is required to dial the three 
initial letters of the required exchange, fol- 
lowed by the four digits of the called sub- 
scriber’s number. 
The three letters which appear in each 
the finger holes of the dial have, of 
numerical significance, 


effect 


course, the same 


and produce the same upon the 
switching mechanism as the digits which 
occupy the same positions; the use of let 
ters is purely a matter of convenience. The 
hree initial letters of each exchange must 

present a different combination of dig:ts 
from those of any other exchange. Obvi 


“HAM 


must not 


ously, therefore, the two names 
“HA Mpstead” 


exist together in the 


mersmith” and 
same area, and the 
ame would apply to two such names as 
since the pulls of 


VIC are identical 


Victoria” and “Thames” 
dials represented by 
ith those of THA. 
Fie, 13 shows the arrangement of part 


a directory page. The block printing 


the first three digits of the exchange 
ames does not at all inconvenience the 
nanual subscriber who passes his calls ver- 
lly, and it indicates to the automatic 
hscriber that these three letters must be 
haled in order to reach the exchange in 
uestion. 
\s already indicated, the panel system 1s 
equipped that each subscriber obtains 
mmunication with all his correspondents, 
nanual or automatic, in the same manner. 
is, therefore, quite unaffected by the 
essive conversions of exchanges, other 
from one 


n his own, system to the 


other. So long as his own station remains 


manual, he passes all calls to his exchange 


erator verbally as usual; as soon as his 
exchange has been converted to the 


matic system, he uses his calling dial 


xactly the same way for calls to either 
ype of exchange. 

his result is achieved by the introduc- 
on of “call indicator” equipment of types 
substantially similar in operating principle 
0 those which have been adopted for the 


London automatic system, as described 
later (see Figs. 19 and 20). 
detailed description of the panel 


swiching system and its modes of opera- 
tio. —which represent a remarkable aggre- 
gat. of invention and design—would occu- 
py -everal volumes, and only a brief refer- 
enc: to it can be made here. Its evolution 
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was only undertaken after a thoroughly 
comprehensive study of all existing auto- 
matic systems, and with the specific object 
of producing a system specially adapted to 
service in the largest and most densely tele- 
phoned areas, which would be capable of 
furnishing every kind of service that the 
manual system, with its operators, has ever 
been called upon to supply. 

Gherardi 


\ preliminary description by 


and Charlesworth was printed by the 
\ssociated Bell companies in 1920, and a 
fuller general description was presented in 
a paper by Craft, Morehouse and Charles- 
worth, read at a convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
The installation of the system has been 
rapidly forward and it has now 


York and 


ities to a capacity 


pushed 
been equipped in New some 
other large American 
of more than 250,006 subscribers’ lines. 


The system derives its name from the 


design of the selector switches, the miulti- 
ple contact banks of which are arranged 

large flat panels over which the contact 
bruspes move in vertica’ lines. Its mov- 


parts are all machine-driven by means 


of a system of rotating shafts maintained 
in continuous motion by specially designed 


motors of practically unvarying speed. Its 


electrical design differs profoundly from 
that of step-by-step systems with straight 
orward selection by decimal stages. 

In general, the movementS of — the 


witches are governed by what is known as 


“revertive control”: that is to say, they are 
not actuated by impulses sent into them 
hut, after having been started, the switches 
themselves send impulses back into the 
controlling mechanism, which counts the 
impulses and stops the movement of the 


switches when the 


been reached. 


required position has 


The number of circuit outlets among 


Argent Co, 1400 Bway............ GRE eley 5513 
Argentina Brazil & Chile Shipping Co 

70 Wall. HAN over 0307 
Argentine Gen! Consulate. 17 Batry pi..REC tor 6946 
Argentine Impt & Expt Corp. Prod Ex...8RO ad 1768 
Argentine Mercantile Corp, 42 Bway.....BRO ad 5066 
Argentine Naval Commission, 2 W 67..COL mbus 5623 
Argentine Quebracho Co, 80 Maiden la....JOH n 1652 


Argentine Railway Co, 25 Broad....... BRO ad 1383 
Argentine Trading Co, 1164 Bway......MAD Sq 1871 
Argeres Bros, Restrnt, 86 6th av...... SPR ing 5337 
Argero A, Grocer, 119 9th ay........ CHE Isea 6255 
Arghis A. Tobacco, 74 Wall......... HAN over 6311 


Argirople Theodore, Jwir, 406 8th av.. FAR ragut 9772 
Argo Packing Corpn, 705 Greenwich...FAR ragut 4505 
Argon Dress Co, 24 EB 12.......... STU yvsnt 2011 
Argonaut Supply Corp, 50 Union sq. .STU yvsnt 7476 
Argonne Steamship Co, 17 Battery pl... REC tor 2493 


Argos Ad-Art Co, 1133 Bway........ FAR ragut 5986 
Argosy The (A Pub), 280 Bway...... WOR th 8800 
Fig. 13. Extract from a New York Tele- 


phone Directory. 


which a panel switch can exercise selection 
is not limited, as in the step-by-step sys- 
tem, to 100, but has, in fact, been made 
500; that is to say, the successive selections 
do not follow in decimal sequence. 

Since the subscriber's calling dial trans- 
mits a series of plain decimal impulses, it 
is necessary to provide means for rece:ving 
these impulses and translating them to a 
non-decimal basis before they are used for 
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controlling the movements of the switches. 
This function is performed by a combina- 
tion of “‘sender”’- 
situated in the exchange of the calling 
subscriber. 


apparatus—called a 


In the sender the decimal impulses sent 
out from the dial are accepted, stored, 
translated and finally sent out, in any de- 
sired sequence of impulse trains, to route 
the call through any necessary intermediate 
switching centers to the required ex- 
change, and, finally, to reach the line of 
the called subscriber. Complete number- 
ing and trunking flexibility is thus pro- 
vided. 

As already mentioned, the motion of the 
selector used in the panel system is vertical 
only; when hunting for a circuit it moves 
released it 


upwards, and when 


returns 
downwards to its normal position of rest. 
The movable portion of each selector con- 
sists of a long tubular metal rod carrying 
six triple-contact brushes. One of these 
brushes, fixed at the top of the rod, moves 
over a flat commutator in combination with 


which it controls the extent of the mot’on 


and also extends the three wires of the 


selector circuit to the other five brushes. 


These five. brushes are spaced equidis 


tantly on the tube and have in front of 
them the flat panel multiple of 500 circuits 
each brush has access t 


cults and each selector can, therefore, make 


100 of the cir 


connection with any one of 500 circuits 
Motion either upwards or downwards is 
imparted to the rod and brushes through 
the medium of magnetic friction clutches 
placed at the bottom of the rod in associa- 
tion with the constantly rotating power 
sha fting. 

The panel with its five sections of 100 
lines each, placed one above the other, is 
fitted in the center of an iron framework. 

Each section is built up of flat punched 
brass or suitable metal 


about 42 inches long by 1 inch wide. There 


strips of other 


are three strips to each circuit, two of thes¢ 


corresponding to the line wires and one, 


used for local control purposes, corré 
sponding to the sleeve connection of manu- 
al exchange circuits. The 300 strips in a 
panel are securely bolted together and are 


insulated 


from each other and from the 


framework. The two long edges of a 
strip are each formed w'th 30 projections, 
with which the selector brushes can make 
contact. 

Selectors to the number of 60, with 
their vertical rods and brushes, are asso- 
ciated with each 500-line panel, 30 of them 
being mounted on the front and 30 on the 
back of the panel. Each of the 500 sets 
of three metal strips, with their front and 
rear projections, thus represents, in itself, 
a multipled line with which any of the 60 
selectors can connect the circuit of its 
brushes. 

When a selector is searching, it is trying 
to find either a particular circuit or a dis- 
engaged circuit in a particular group. That 
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Service 





Public 
Telephone Users Everywhere “70! 


Now Demand Automatic Service 


The habit of wanting—and getting—the best, regardless of cost, 
American characteristic, and is responsible for much of America’s pr 


True to this principle, telephone subscribers in all parts of theF 
demanding automatic telephone service. In many cases they havef 
willingness even to pay higher rates in order to get it. 


Telephone rates in many cases are already too low to permit prot 
tion—but to attempt to raise rates without modernizing service is wel 
less. The average telephone user is fast becoming familiar with the 
now knows that the only really modern service is automatic service. 


Every telephone company wants an assurance of a fair retur® 
growth. The way is clear. The adoption of Strowger Automatic equif 
first milepost on the road that leads to public approval, adequalf 
continued prosperity. 
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Forward-looking telephone companies 
are preparing now for Strowger Auto=- 
matic operation by adopting Type 21 
Commn Battery telephones fitted with 
blank dial plates, the desk stand having 
the standard automatic offset stem. 
This means a substantial saving when 
ie conversion to automatic is finally made. 
j ee a = Write for bulletin and prices. 
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\ufomatic Electric Com 
uit Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
nat ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation....... ...New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd.......... 
Automatic Teloplaome Bifg. Co., Tt. ooocccc ccc ccc cccc cece cccecncnce Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise pour lV’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston. . . Paris 


.... London 
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circuit or group of circuits will appear on 
only one of the five 100-line sections of the 
panel, and it is necessary that of the five 
brushes on the selector which are all con- 
nected together in multiple, only the one 
opposite that particular section should be 
active. 

Each brush is, therefore, normally re- 
tained in an inactive position, and it is 
arranged that in the process of selection, 
before searching begins, the correct brush 
shall be 
This is effected by means of a rod carry- 
ing trip fingers, one of which unlatches the 
selected 


thrown into the active position. 


as the brush rod 
begins to move upwards. The four brushes 


brush as soon 


opposite the other sections of the panel 
remain inactive and pass over the project- 
ing contacts on the line strips without 
touching them. 


Associated with each selector is a “se- 
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the various contact springs associated with 
them close and open circuits in a definite 
sequence and at definite points during the 
motion of the switch from position to posi- 
tion. The switch has 18 positions in any 
one of which it may be stopped as re- 
quired. It is operated by means of an elec- 


tromagnetic clutch from the motor that 
drives the selectors. 

Fig. 14 is a general view of a selector 
frame. The five panels are marked P, the 
commutators at the top are marked C, 
the brushes are marked PB, and the brush 
tubes FE. At the 


magnets 


carrying bottom the 


clutch are marked J/. The se- 


quence switches and other apparatus as- 


sociated with the selectors can be seen 


on the frame at the sides of the panels. 
Four principal types of selector besides 
a line-finder switch and a sender selector 


are used in the panel system. These four 
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Fig. 14. 


quence switch,” the function of which is to 
make and unmake in the proper order the 
various circuit combinations required as a 
connection progresses through its various 
stages. 

This very important item consists of a 
central shaft fitted with a number of cams, 


or segmental contact rings, so cut that 


in making 


Panel Selector Frame. 


are all similarly constructed, but differ in 
circuit 


details. Their relative positions 


connections are shown in 


Fig. 15. 


For calling purposes, subscribers are 


connected in groups of 300 to line-finder 
switches which are of the same construc- 
tion as the selectors, except that there are 
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15 panels of 20 lines each and 15 brush« 
per switch. When a 
make a 


1 
} 
I 


subscriber lifts 


receiver to call, he operates 


relay at the exchange, bringing a lin 


finder into use. 


The particular brush opposite the 


group in which the subscriber’s line 


situated is tripped and hunts for 


line. When the line is found, the swit 


comes to rest with the brush on its te 


minals. At the same time a sender sel 
tor, which may be a switch of the rota 
type, hunts for a disengaged sender whi 
it connects to the line-finder and to a d 
trict selector associated with the latt 
The 
and as this is an indication that he m 

the first tl 


subscriber now hears a tone sig1 


do so, he dials, in order, 
letters of the wanted exchange name 
the four digits of the wanted subscribe: 
number. 

The dialed 


ceived and translated in the 


impulses having been 


sender, a Cl 


cuit is established between the sender 


the district selector The object at tl 


stage is to extend the calling subscribe 


line by means of junction to the 


] 1 ae - 
wanted subscriber. 


change of the 


district selector has access to a total 
500 circuits; but as 45 of these are ust 
for local service purposes, the maximu 
number of outgoing circuits which it 


use is limited to 455 
As the 
from an 


total number of junctions 


going excnange 15S 


very much greater, it is necessary 
place the outgoing ends of most of 
junctions upon office selectors and t 
range for the district selector t 


either a junction direct or a 
office 


sired junction 


circuit to 
selector having access to the de 


group 


As soon as the fundamental circuit 
established between the sender and 
district selector, a clutch on the latte 
operated and the brushes move upwar: 
After they have taken one, two, thr: 
four or five steps, the circuit is int 


rupted by the sender, and the brush 


> > 1 2 
district selector 


magnet on the 
so that 


ope Tal 


when the brushes again move 


wards the one associated with the 10 


line section of the panel containing 


required vill be tripy 


junction group 
into the active position. 


There may be several junction grou 


on this section, and therefore, the me 


selective operation is to find the ri; 
The 


re-established, the 


group. fundamental circuit is m 


district selector ag: 
moves upwards and as it does so it sei 
impulses back to the sender. 

The sender counts them and, when 
number corresponding to the position 
reached, 1 


the group on the panel is 


sender again interrupts the fundamet 


and the district selector comes 
with the brush 
of the first 


If that circuit happens to be engaged. t 


circuit 
resting on the t 
circuit in the gr 


rest 
minals 
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selector is re-started and 
tinues upwards till it finds a disengaged 
ircuit and makes connection to an office 
elector. 


district con- 


A similar sequence of operations hav- 
place at the 


under the control of the 


ng taken office selector 
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exchange in one way, and to a manual 
exchange in another way. 

It distinguishes between calls for a ter 
minal exchange and those for a tandem 
exchange, and causes them to be operated 
in an appropriate manner for each case. 
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business also showed a substantial growth. 

Mr. Miller outlined the three-fold pro- 
gram which lies before the company be- 
tween the 
April, 1926. 
pletion of the new building under way on 


present time and the first of 


The first of these is the com- 






































sender, connec- It distinguishes between connections which Tenth street, between State and French, 
EXCHANGE A’ -—————_ EXCHANGE “8” eer ae 
I tm District Office " Incoming Final 
Finder Selector Selector Selector Selector 
30 Brush 
Spindles 
each Called 
Calling with Subscriber 
Subscriber 5 Brushes 
— 20 Groups 5S Groups 
of 20 , 5 Groups of 90 Pa of 24 of 100 
Subscribers Outgoing Trunks Outgoing Trunks Subscribers’ Lines 
Sender | Selector 
Fig. 15. Panel System Routing Diagram. 
° 
° ° , ; ene! “a : P 
000° will pass out over loaded and unloaded in the city of Erie. The capacity of the 
lines, and it directs the selector switches in building will be 2% times that of the pres- 
the setting up of the proper transmission ent structure and it will cost $250,000. 
cond:tions accordingly. There will be provisions for enlarging the 
— [ sencer | Certain senders associated with groups building at the least expense. 
of coin-box lines test the calling lines and The second part of the program is the 
, ‘ ‘ determine whether the callers have de- physical consolidation of the Bell and Inde- 
tion is made to an incoming selector at 


the wanted exchange. 

Now, as the unit of the 
10,000 subscribers’ lines— 
numbered from 0000 to 9999—and as 500 


system is an 
exchange of 
subscribers’ lines are multipled on each 
final selector, there will be 20 groups of 
final selectors in a fully equipped ex- 
that 
each incoming selector shall be equipped 


change. It is arranged, therefore, 
with a multiple of 20 groups of 24 cir- 
cuits each, outgoing to final selectors, 
distributed four groups per panel. 

The process of selection at the incom- 
ing selector is again a matter of tripping 
a brush, finding a group, and finally a dis- 
engaged circuit to a final selector: this is 
done by the process used in the previous 
cases, under control of the sender. 

At the final selector a brush has to be 
tripped, a tens group found and _ finally 
an individual line, all under the control 
of the sender. 

As soon as selection is completed, the 
sender is freed and may be used at once 
for another connection. 

Calls for manual exchange subscribers 
n the same area, which are dialed in ex- 
actly the same manner as calls for auto- 

taken by the 
sent out to the 
anual exchanges, where they are dis- 


matic subscribers, are 


sender, translated and 
played on call indicators in front of the 
inction operators as already mentioned. 
It will 
ender” 


gathered that the 
controls all these 

ms is a remarkable piece of 
equipment. In 


have been 


which opera- 
electrical 
addition to the duties 
a'ready. mentioned, however, it fulfills a 
multiplicity of functions. It has 
to distinguish the type of exchange to 
which a call is destined, so that it may 
control the 


the progress of 


other 


with 
automatic 


operations associated 


a call to an 


posited the necessary coins before putting 
connections through. 

They also determine in each case whether 
a fee is chargeable and cause the coins 
deposited either to be collected or returned 
When its work is done the 
sender must cut itself 


to the callers. 
free and return to 
its normal condition in readiness for an- 
other transaction. 

The panel system in its entirety includes 
a multitude of electrical circuits of 
complexity. It 


great 
is the product of many 
wonderful brains, and its rapid develop- 
ment and installation are the outcome of 
probably the greatest engineering effort so 
field of 


future will be 


far made in any industrial en- 


deavor. Its followed with 
kecn interest by all tciephone engineers. 


(To be continued.) 


Mutual Company of Erie to Issue 
$1,200,000 in Bonds. 

The Mutual Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders 
held that 
crease its authorized indebtedness from 
$75,000 to $10,000,000 and to issue $1,200,- 
000 in bonds on October 1. 
in authorized 


recently in city, voted to in- 


The increase 
indebtedness with the im- 


mediate issuance of bonds is necessitated 
by the acquisition by the Mutual company 
of the Bell properties in Erie county and 
the erection of a new exchange and office 
building in Erie. 

Secretary and General Manager John Z. 
Miller, in his report to the stockholders, 
drew attention to the fact that the business 
depression throughout the country during 
the past year has seemingly had no effect 
on the growth of the telephone business. 
Despite the slowing down of business in 
Erie, the Mutual company had 18,291 tele- 
phones in service the first of the year, an 
increase of 1,271 


stations. Long distance 


pendent properties in Erie, Corry, Union 
City and Girard, the cost of which is esti- 
mated at $100,000. The third is the mov- 
ing of the company’s automatic equipment 
The 


moved “en 


from the old to the new exchange. 
automatic will be 


masse” to the new switchroom. 


switches 


It will require the building of a steel 
frame under the apparatus, which covers a 
floor space of 40 by 80 feet and weighs 
100 tons, raising it five feet in the air, and 
moving it through the end of the old 
building into the new, a distance of 125 
feet, all without disturbing the operation 
of the switches. The cost of moving the 
equipment will be approximately $50,000. 

All of the company 
were elected to succeed themselves. They 
are: A. A. Culbertson, J. C. Spencer, A. 
W. Hayes, John Z. Miller, James Burke, 
James Russell and E. P. Selden. 

The Erie Dispatch-Herald, of July 29, 
commented editorially upon the report of 
Mr. Miller as follows: 

“The report of General Manager John 
Z. Miller of the Mutual Telephone Co. as 
presented to the board of directors Mon- 
day evening should be very gratifying to 
every person interested 


directors of the 


in the success of 
our locally-owned and directed 
The Mutual has most 
prominently among the Independent tele- 
phone companies of the United States, and 
the fact that the Bell realized 
the necessity of disposing of its lines to the 
local company is a tribute to the very eff- 
cient management of the Mutual concern. 

Authorization of the increase in the in- 
debtedness to $10,000,000 in order to pro- 
vide for the purchase of the Bell lines 
and the erection of the new Mutual home 
on East Tenth street, is a great forward 
stride of which all Erie should feel justly 
proud.” 


corpora- 


tions. stood out 


company 














Bell’s Massachusetts Rates Raised 


Massachusetts Commission Authorizes New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to Raise Rates on an Average of Over 20 Per Cent Providing Annual 
Income Increase of About $8,500,000, a Million Less Than Company Asked 


The Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities, in a 26-page report handed down 
July 31, authorized an increase in telephone 
rates of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., averaging over 20 per cent, 
effective August 1. 

The advance will, it is estimated, pro- 
vide the company with about $8,500,000 
more annual income from subscribers in 
Massachusetts. This is $1,000,000 less than 
the company asked for in its schedules 
filed on December 1 last. 

The increases in rates granted range 
from 124 per cent in the case of some 
residence lines to more than 200 per cent 
in the case of private branch exchange 
charges. For example, the charge on 
multiple board private branch exchanges 
per month is advanced from $10 to $27.50. 

Two-party residence subscribers in cen- 
tral exchanges and within an eight-mile 
radius of Boston are exempt from the in- 
crease, and will continue to enjoy the rate 
now paid. Unlimited two-party users, 
however, must pay $1.25 more per month. 
Individual subscribers within the same 
area are advanced from $4 per month to 
$4.50, with a smaller number of calls 
allowed, and throughout the rate revision 
the heavier burden is placed upon subscrib- 
ers who have individual lines. 

3usiness office individual lines in Boston 
advance $1 per month and two-party lines 
50 cents. In what is known as the “B” 
group, which includes Chelsea, East Bos- 
ton, Granite, Hyde Park, Malden, Melrose, 
Ocean, Revere and Winchester, residence 
individual lines are advanced nearly 40 per 
cent and two-party lines slightly less. 

In metropolitan cities and towns outside 
the eight-mile limit, the advances are 
equivalent. 

The major portion of the 26-page report 
is a discussion of the premises and line of 
reasoning upon which the commission 
reached its decision in favor of certain rate 
increases. ° 

In brief, the commission holds that not 
only is the company entitled to a “fair 
return” on its investment, but that it is 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
good service, which the public desires, 
that it pay a dividend sufficiently large to 
keep its stock above par in the market and 
enable the company readily to procure 
money for developments; that the present 
dividend rate of 8 per cent is by no means 
excessive, under such conditions, although 
the time may come when the company can 
function on a 7 per cent basis; and that the 
increases granted are necessary to maintain 


the company in a desirable position as a 
public servant. 
Relations With A. T. & T. Co. 

The commission finds that the New 
England company’s financial relations with 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
parent organization and research body, are 
reasonable as are also those with the West- 
ern Electric Co., manufacturing and pur- 
chasing agent of the Bell.system, and that 
the amounts now paid by the New Englana 
company to these corporations are reason- 
able payments for services rendered. These 
agreements were the subject of much criti- 
cism by remonstrants during the hearings 
on the proposed tariff changes. 

With regard to the claim that the :n- 
stallation of machine-switching apparatus 
has promoted the advance on telephone 
company expenses, the commission avers 
that ultimately the machine-switching sys- 
tem will effect operating economies. Fur- 
thermore, at the present time the company’s 
rates to telephone users have not been pro- 
portionately increased with other public 
utility rates and commodity charges since 
the war. 

Criticism of Company. 

Under the caption, “Efficiency of Man- 
agement,” the commission directs sharp 
criticism at the company. 

The first criticism relates to the filing of 
the tariff schedules in which telephone rate 
increases were asked. The company first 
filed a schedule in March, 1924, but later, 
on December 1, 1924, filed another sched- 
ule of desired increases, saying that its 
financial outlook had changed and more 
money would be needed. The commission 
rebukes the company for not notifying 
the former of the changed financial status, 
though this was known while hearings on 
the first application were still going on. 
The expenditures on the first hearings, 
says the commission, were unnecessary. 

The second criticism is in regard to the 
advancing salary scale among higher offi- 
cials, 54 of whom are now over the $6,000- 
mark and together draw salaries aggregat- 
ing over half a million dollars per year. 
The commission expresses disapproval that 
the salaries of some of these men were 
raised at a time when the company was 
anticipating financing difficulties. 

The state authorities declare emphati- 
cally for improved methods of handling 
complaints and adjustments of customers, 
with centralized responsibility in such 
cases. It is also charged that the com- 
pany’s maintenance-supervision and _traffic- 


superintendence expenses are too high, and 
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the company should retrench in this dire: 
tion. 

Other practices of the company whi 
were objected to by those  protesti 
against the traffic advances are approve 
by the commission. 

The commission disallowed increas 
asked for on service connections or it 
stallat‘on charges, except for extra installa 
tions, and for excess message rates. It 
partially disapproved increases propos« 
for changed locations or types of statior 
within the premises. The P. B. X. rates, 
though radically increased, are somewh 
cut from the figures named in the com- 
pany’s application. 

The report is signed by Secretary An 
drew A. Highlands, “by order of the Com- 
mission,” whose members are Henry C 
Attwill of Lynn (chairman), Henry G 
Wells of Haverhill, David A. Ellis 
Boston, Leonard F. Harty of Huntingto: 
and Everett E. Stone of Springfield. Wil- 
liam H. O’Brien, chief of the telephon 
and telegraph division of the public utili 
ties department, had much to do with th 
revision of the rate schedules. 

The report disposes of an issue which 
has been filed before the state for a year 
and one-half. The telephone company filed 
an application for tariff changes in March, 
1924. Hearings were proceeding on this 
schedule and had gone on for 39 days 
when it became apparent, according to the 
telephone company officials, that they 
needed more money than they had asked 
for. Accordingly new and more drasti 
increases were asked in a schedule filed 
December 1, 1924. 

Hearings started on February 9 of this 
year, the new tariff being suspended. The 
company first presented its case. After a 
respite the remonstrants headed by E 
Mark Sullivan, corporation counsel of Bos 
ton, had their innings for cross-examina- 
tion of the company’s witnesses and prol« 
every corner of the company’s affairs. 

The hearings were concluded on July 
and the case was argued July 16 and 17. 


The evidence presented aggregated 5,162 


pages of testimony and 282 exhibits. 
The commission’s report, after outlinin: 
the history of the case, continues: 
“Although the department had acquired 
some information concerning the problems 
confronting the company from the eviden 
introduced at the hearings in 1924, it fe 
that it ought, in view of the numerou: 
issues raised by the new schedules and tl! 
magnitude of the matters involved, to en 
ploy counsel of its own to assist in the d 
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velopment of the evidence and the study of 
the case. . 

The department was fortunate enough to 
cure the services of Henry A. Wyman, 
former attorney general of the Common- 
wealth, and Charles H. Gilmore, former 
city solicitor of Melrose and former mem- 
er of our who have 


state legislature, 


utilized the services of disinterested ex- 
perts in advising them in the premises. 


The 


phone divisions of this department were 


accounting, engineering and _ tele- 


also employed in the analysis of such evi- 
dence as came within their respective fields 
and testified at various the in- 


stages 


of 
guiry as to the work which they had done 


and its results. 

The city of Boston and a large number 
of other communities were represented by 
counsel at the hearings, who employed ex- 
perts and took an exceedingly active part 
in developing the evidence. The Associated 
Industries was 


represented by counsel 


throughout the hearings. Certain individ- 

uals and associations, through counsel, also 

appeared and gave the department the bene- 
of their views. 

We feel it fitting that we should express 
ur appreciation to all those who have as- 
sisted us by participation in hearings. 
Question in Economics. 

“We have, 
results of both these hearings and of the 


therefore, before us, the 
extensive investigations developed during 
the course thereof, and in the light of those 
we proceed to state our conclusions. 

Apart from the size of this case, which 
led us to take the steps mentioned above, 
and apart from certain other specific mat- 
ters, which will be 
other features peculiar to 


discussed later, and 
the telephone 
industry of this country, the same princi- 
ples apply here as in any rate case. It pre- 
sents a question in economics, and, for that 
matter, in quite simple and fundamental 
economics. 

The people of Massachusetts want ade- 
quate telephone service. They cannot have 
this unless the company can raise the fuads 
necessary for such service and its develop- 
ment. The company cannot do this unless 
it can maintain its credit. It must, in order 
to do this, be able to sell large quantities 
of shares of its stock to its stockholders 
or others. 

[t cannot under the law sell its shares of 
stock below par. Its shares of stock will 
not sell in large quantities at par unless 
small quantities sell in the stock market 
somewhat above par. ‘ 

Must Get “Fair Return.” 

Hence it follows inevitably that the 
company must earn such an annual divi- 
dend as will maintain the price of shares 
of its stock above par in the stock market. 
Such a dividend demanded by economic 
necessity, is in substance, what courts call 
‘a jair return.’ This has usually been dealt 
Wit) under two different doctrines, the so- 
calicd federal rule and the so-called Massa- 


chi setts rule. 
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This commonwealth has been the pioneer 
in the regulation of public utilities. It has 
controlled the issue of securities and their 
price for decades, and, as a consequence, 
has proceeded upon the theory that these 
securities thus issued constitute the proper 
base. 

Stated tersely, it is the money honestly 
and prudently invested and devoted to the 
public service that is entitled to earn a 
fair return. 
general practice obtaining in Massachusetts 
and in its tundamental 


‘n such matters, 


thesis conforms to economic necessities and 
is based upon the actual facts, as opposed 
to doctrinaire theories. 

No evidence was presented that the com- 
pany’s outstanding securities do not now 


represent property of their face value or 
that the company is not entitled to earn a 
fair return upon its outstanding securities 
and the par value of its capital stock, or 
put it in practical terms, 


to keep the 


to earn enough 


thereon price of its stock 
above par. 

In applying the rule laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court to the fix- 
ing of the rates of the petitioner in Massa- 
chusetts, it is to be borne in mind that lo- 
this 
fixed 
terms and do not constitute contracts, as is 


cations in the public highways in 


commonwealth are not granted for 


the case in some jurisdictions, but are mere 


revocable permits, Moreover, practically 
all the locations in the public ways in this 
commonwealth now used by the petitioner 


(a New York 


granted to other corporations and are now 


corporation) have been 
held by them. 

We believe it open to question whether 
the law 


of the commonwealth and whether the pe- 


such practice is in conformity to 


titioner can assert anv legal rights in the 
locations. It that 
when a public utility enters in business in 


may also be argued 
Massachusetts its consents, as a matter of 
law, to have its rates here fixed by the 
rule which then obtained and has obtained 
for a long time in the commonwealth. 

It also appears that the company’s con- 
tracts with the Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Western Electric 
Co. contain provisions which cast doubt 


American 


upon the full ownership of the company 
to much of its plant. 
What the Company Asked. 
“Again, so much of the present plant of 
the company has built 
and in 


been at post-war 


prices, as high some instances 
higher than those now prevailing, that it is 
a serious question whether the reproductive 
value of the company’s property, assuming 
its full ownership thereof, is much, if at 
all, in excess of cost or book value. 

We have thought it fitting in passing to 
make allusions to the federal 
rule, as so much time was devoted in the 
hearings to it and to the introduction of 


evidence under it. 


so-called 


Viewed from either the federal or the 
so-called Massachusetts theory, an amount 


This doctrine grew out of the, 
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of revenue sufficient to meet the operating 
expenses and fixed charges of the com- 
pany, provide a reasonable reserve for de- 
preciation and insure the payment of rea- 
sonable dividends that will readily attract 
new capital necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of the company, in our judg- 
ment, will yield a fair return either upon 
the fair value of the property devoted to 
the public welfare or upon the investment 
ot the stockholders. 

This 
stated was all that it 


amount of revenue the company 
desired and thus it 
has waived anything more. 

Rate of Dividend. 

“What is the rate of dividend which will 
enable the company to market its shares 
of capital stock at par? The company has 
been paying 8 per cent per annum since 
1920. 


in Massachusetts sell on a 


Many public utilities doing business 
much lower 
dividend basis. 


Whatever the 


reason may be, whether 
because of fear of radio and other far- 
reaching changes in the art, or because of 


fear of the effect value of its 


stock of large and constant increases in the 


upon the 


aggregate ‘amount thereof, in order to se- 
cure funds for telephone development, or 
what not, the fact is that, even with an 8 
per cent dividend, the company’s stock has 
not in the recent past sold at much above 
par value. 
Throughout _ the 
January 1, 1917, t 


from 
date, the stock of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has but once sold as high as 125, while it 
has sold as as 8214. The price at 
which it has ordinarily sold in small lots 


whole period 


low 


during this period has not been such as to 
give more than a safe margin for the issue 
of large amounts of capital stock at par. 

We believe, therefore, that to accomplish 
the economic results required for the wel- 
fare of the telephone users of this com- 
monwealth, the company should be per- 
mitted, for the present at least, to earn 
an amount which would permit it to pay a 
dividend approximating 8 per cent upon its 
capital stock. 

Some Possible Dangers. 

“In our opinion, however, the time 
should soon come when the company can 
satisfactorily function on a 7 per cent 
We think, too, that this is a matter 


this 


basis. 
of particular 
wealth. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which seeks these rate increases, 
It is 
a New York company, using and enjoying 
locations granted to local companies. The 
commonwealth has no 


concern to common- 


is not a Massachusetts corporation. 


over its 
These are matters of serious 
concern and fraught with possible dangers 
to the public welfare. 


control 
stock issues. 


We have no power in this matter which 
we can exercise without doing more harm 
than good to the public, and are of the 
opinion that this subject merits the atten- 
tion of the Great and General Court. 
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We stated earlier in this opinion that 
there were several circumstances which 
distinguished this case from the ordinary 
public utility rate petition in this common- 
wealth. One of these we have just dis- 
cussed above. Another is its intimate re- 
lations w:th the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (hereinafter called the ‘American’ 
company) is the greatest factor in the tele- 
phone industry. It handles all long dis- 
tance calls which begin and end outside 
the territory of any one of the operating 
companies of the Bell system. This, how- 
ever, constitutes only a part of its activi- 
ties. 

It owns 58 per cent of the cap‘tal stock 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and, with but two exceptions, 
a controlling interest in each and all of the 
other operating companies which form the 
3ell system. 

It operates too—and this is perhaps its 
major function—as a comprehensive enter- 
prise for the development of the telephone 
art. It appears that it employs over 3,000 
technically-trained engi- 
neers, mechanics and others, in research 


men, scientists, 
work. The services of this force are avail- 
able to the members of the Bell system, 
known as ‘Associated Companies,’ for con- 
sultation and advice in matters pertaining 
to the industry. 

It assists these companies, also, in 
financing, accounting and other directions. 
The Bell system, as we view it, constitutes 
in substance a cooperative enterprise, the 
theory being to centralize all these activi- 
ties under one head and not have them 
carried on by each individual company. 

It is true in our opinion, as has been 
contended, that the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. acts as a compon- 
ent part of this system and in effect is an 
agency of the American company. We are 
‘not, however, satisfied that this is detri- 
mental to the interests of the New England 
public. 

The American company charges each of 
the companies of the Bell system, includ- 
ing the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in return for these services and 
for the use of certain telephone instru- 
ments—the receiver, transmitter and induc- 
tion coil—4'4 per cent of their gross 
revenues. Perhaps a better basis might 
have been adopted, as, for example, a cer- 
tain charge per telephone station, but we 
do not think that that is the problem which 
faces us. We must take the facts and the 
law as we find them. 

Value of the Contract. 

“The Court of the United 
States in the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
rate case (262 U. S. 276) overruled the 


Supreme 


Missouri regulatory commission which re- 
duced by one-half the compensation paid 
by that company to the American com- 
pany, and stated that it was not for a pub- 
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lic util:ty commission to make or remake 
such a contract, but merely to determine 
whether it had been made in good faith or 
not. (See also Houston v. Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., 259 U. S. 318, at page 
323). 

With this in mind, we have considered 
the value of this contract from what ap- 
pears to us the two most important view- 
points. We are of the opinion, upon the 
evidence before us, first, that the Ameri- 
can company furnishes this service and 
these instruments to the various companies 
of the Bell system at little above cost, and, 
second, that what the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. receives from the 
American company is worth what it pays 
therefor under this so-called license con- 
tract. 

It is, perhaps, but natural to look with 
suspicion upon contracts between compa- 
nies with such intercorporate relations, but 
we are constrained to say that we cannot 
find, upon the evidence, that this 4% per 
cent license contract was either a dishonest 
or an imprudent one for the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

We have discussed this arrangement as 
a contract to be dealt with upon the prin- 
ciples laid down in the cases above re- 
ferred to. We entertain grave doubt, how- 
ever, whether such an arrangement be- 
tween such parties constitutes a strict con- 
tract. We think that it is merely a method 
by which the American company arranges 
for the payment of the services rendered 
and the use of the instruments furnished 
its local companies. 

American Company’s Property. 

“In the last analysis, in our judgment, 
it makes very little difference in cost of 
telephone service to the public how this 
burden is borne, provided, first, that it 1s 
done equitably and proportionately among 
second, that the 
funds received by the. American company 


the associate companies: 


from the associate companies for these 
services and the use of these instruments 
are used solely to defray these expenses 
and to pay no more than their fair propor- 
tion toward a reasonable return upon the 
capital employed by the American company 
in its business; and, third, that all the 
capital of the American company is de- 
voted to the telephone industry. 

From the evidence, all these appear to 
be true and we are also satisfied that the 
property of the American company is 
worth the face value of its capital stock 
and other outstanding securities. It may be 
that upon some other facts at some other 
time we might reach a different conclusion, 
but on the actual testimony in this hear- 
ing as it stands we can reach no other 
decision. 


Toll Rates. 

“The American company divides its long 
distance toll rates with the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., where the call 
either criginates in the territory of the lat- 
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ter company or where both companies oj - 
erate as connecting carriers. 

The remonstrants contend, first, that the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph ( 
ought to get a greater percentage of t 
total long distance toll rate and, second 
that if these were also raised, the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. woud 
get its percentage of the increase and 
would, therefore, require less revenue from 
its other users. 

The company introduced in_ evidence 
these toll rates and all the terms of the 
rate contracts with the American company, 
and its witnesses testified, in substance, 
that they believed the present division 
be a fair one. 

The company also stated that it thought 
that these long distance toll rates were as 
high as they ought to be, in view of the 
length of the haul, to use railroad termi- 
nology. 

Upon consideration of the evidence we 
are of the opinion that we would not lx 
justified in coming to a conclusion that the 
long distance rates are unreasonable as 
compared with the proposed local rates, or 
that the divisions in themselves are unfair 
to the New England Telephone & Tel 
graph Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

“The American company owns practical 
ly all of the stock of the Western Electri: 
Co. The Western Electric Co. is the manu- 
facturing and purchasing company of th« 
Bell system. It occupies that field in the 
cooperative enterprise. 

We believe that the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., by acquiring sup- 
plies from the Western Electric Co., using 
its warehouses and its services as purchas- 
ing agent, obtains what it requires cheaper 
on the whole, than it could elsewhere. 

This might not, perhaps, be true if the 
telephone industry were differently organ 
ized. But taking it as it is, we feel that 
this arrangement with the Western Elec- 
tric Co. is not detrimental to the New 
England public. Conditions may, of course, 
change; and upon different evidence we 
night reach a different conclusion, but on 
the actual testimony in this case we think 
no other result can properly be reached 

Question of Depreciation. 

“We have thus reached a point where 
this case presents substantially the same 
issues as any other rate case. 

The company charges off for deprecia 
tion each year 4.9 per cent of its depreci- 
able property. It was contended by the 
These 
sums, of course, are not paid out, but ar 


remonstrants that this is too large. 


invested by the company in plant. If t! 


> 


_ 


annual rate of depreciation be somewh 
too high, no real harm is done the pul 
provided no dividend is based upon the 
preciation reserve. 


a 


The depreciation on many of the items 
is based upon the life of these parts of 1" 


plant, derived from actual experience. > 
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jar as these go, the. company appears to 
us to make out a case for its annual de- 
preciation charge. 

Some other parts of the plant have not 
heen long enough in use to furnish so re- 
liable a figure. As to these, the determi- 
nation of the company is based largely upon 
judgment. We do not, however, regard 
the figure for depreciation as a fixed one 
for all time. The company’s experience in 
the future may well show that it has been 
placed too high. As we consider th’s 
annual charge of 4.9 per cent of the de- 
preciable plant per annum, solely from the 
point of view of depreciation as such, we 
are rather inclined to think that it is too 
high. 


Several Very Real Risks. 

“On the other hand, when it is consid- 
ered that this item covers not only depre- 
ciation in its narrow sense but also inade- 
quacy, obsolescence, legal requirement and 
contingencies in general, it does not appear 
to be unreasonable. The elements of in- 
adequacy and obsolescence are serious ones 
in an art which is in so great a state of 
constant flux as the telephone industry 

Legal requirement—e. putting wires 
underground instead of overhead—con- 
stantly involves large expenditures. Con- 
tngencies in general are, of course, hard 
to anticipate and provide for. But storms, 
res, earthquakes, wars and other disasters 
of that character are very real risks. It 
may well be that it is better to let the day 
take care of itself. 

But can we say that the management of 

great industry is acting unwisely in pro- 
viding for the future? These considera- 
tions make it difficult to say that the com- 
pany has put its annual figure for deprec‘a- 
tion too high. We do not believe that we 
are justified in so saying upon all the evi- 
dence in this case. 

Machine Switching. 

“The enormous growth in telephones in 
recent years has necessitated dispropor- 
tionate plant development and annual fixed 
charges. The company’s increase in sta- 
tions in 10 years has been 102 per cent; 
its increase in central office investment has 
heen 229.1 per cent. It is contended, how: 

er, that much of this increased invest- 
ment is due to the company’s introduction 
ot machine 


+ 


telephony. 


switching or automatic 

Machine switching involves a very sub- 
stantial increased init!al cost over the man- 
ual method and also increased annual main- 
These 
charges are added to by the expenses ne- 


tenance and depreciation charges. 


cessitated by the co-ordination of machine 
and manual switching or of the two differ- 
ent kinds of machine switching now in 
use, 

No doubt all this has been a factor in 
putting the company into its present finan- 
cial situation, although it is easy to ex- 
agverate the part which machine switch- 
ing has had in bringing about this condi- 
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judgment in a matter. 
seem able to overcome. 
room girls in a small hotel. 


“Hotel?” I reply, “No, 


boarding place. 


directed an earnest-looking cabman t 


After taking our orders, during 


preparation, the two dining 


continuous loud chatter 

The girls’ names were “Kid.” 
has rung yer order three times. 
This piece of information : 
and forks down onto a tin tray. 

When the other girl 
hard. Ef it hadn't 


—pause 


milk,” she ended, grinning at the men. 
I thought, “The earnest-looking 


clatter.” 





DIGNIFY YOUR VOCATION 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


How convincing our first impressions are. In fact, | 
myself when I realize that I am about to let my first impression govern my 
But there is one outstanding impression which I never 
It is one made by the conversation of two silly dining- 
This impression has such a hold on me that it 
shapes my course the moment I step from a train in that town, no matter 
what I have decided to do up to that time. 


telephone office.” And later I locate a room and 


| 
| 
This is entirely against my principles, for I believe that transients should 
patronize the hotels, if possible, in small towns. | 
After an all-night travel I alighted from an early morning train and | 
» take me to the hotel. } 
Soon after my arrival I betook myself to the dining room. 
only two other guests, men, in the dining room. 
ing some business deal, as I judged from the manner of their conversing and 
reference to certain papers before them. 
the interval of waiting for the food's 
x-room girls hobbled in dirty, run-over high-heeled 
white slippers, back and forth between the kitchen and the dining room, carry- | 
ing glasses and dishes which they jangled together noisily on the various 
tables. The noise alone was very distracting, but it was accompanied by a 
between the two girls regarding very personal affairs 
On one of her return trips from the 
kitchen one “bawled” across the room to the other, 
Guess we was talkin’ too loud to hear him.” 


was ended by tossing two or three dozen knives 


| entered the dining room with a tray of food for the 
“IT sez to Cook, I sez, ‘Now don’t get 
bin for my expensive operation an’ all the time I lost’ ” 
while she turned for more food which she jammed noisily between 
other dishes—and continued, “*I wudden be slingin’ hash today.’ 


men, she bawled back at the first girl, 


cabman solicits hotel customers at the | 
depot, and the dining room girls drive them away with their silly personal 


MORAL: No matter how lowly work may be, 


he or she does not project personal matters into the foreground. 
voice and manners are, true marks of a lady. 


frequently check | 


So it is when the cabman asks, 


But here is the story: 


There were 
They appeared to be transact- 


“Say, Kid, Cook says he | 


Tea, coffee, 


anyone can dignify it if 


A quiet 








tion. It appears, however, to be the best 
opinion in the telephone art today that the 
introduction of machine switching will, in 
due time, result in a distinct and appreci- 
able saving; and it is the firm belief of the 
company that it will, in time, result in a 
more than compensating 
annual operating 


reduction in 
charges and in_ better 
service. 

Rates of the Company. 

“The company has had to rebuild a very 
large proportion of its plant and to extend 
it greatly during this era of high prices to 
meet the public demand for telephones, and 
this is also a factor in the company’s 
present difficulties. It has transferred its 
present manual machines which have been 
replaced by the automatic to other dis- 
tricts, instead of scrapping them, but this 


has alleviated the situation to only a small 
extent. 

The company’s rates have not been pro- 
portionately increased since the outbreak of 
the World War compared with most other 
public utility 


prices, 


rates or with commodity 
If the increases it asks for in the 
new tariffs which it has filed are allowed, 
1914, 
would still fall short of the advance in 
most public utility rates and the rise in 
the price of commodities. 


its total increases since January 1, 


Efficiency of Management. 

“Is the company being efficiently and eco- 
nomically managed? This is a very impor- 
tant question. It is also a very difficult one 
to answer with certainty. The company, of 
course, operates through human _ beings, 
and human beings are not perfect. It fol- 
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lows, therefore, that there must be room 
for improvement in their methods and 
practices. 

We believe that the public is willing to 
pay reasonable telephone rates. What it is 
most concerned about is the quality of 
service, and we think that the officers of 
the telephone company should bend every 
possible effort toward that end. 

Some specific instances of questionable 
management have been called to our atten- 
tion, and in some of these respects, at 
least, we think the company should put its 
house in order. 

(1) It was stated in the 1924 hearings 
that the rates asked for in the schedule 
filed in March, 1924, would increase the 
revenue of the company about $1,100,000, 
of which amount approximately $860,000 
would come from Massachusetts. It was 
further stated by officials of the company 
that if it got the full amount of this in- 
crease for the balance of the year it would 
still fall some short of earning its divi- 
dend in full. 

It appears that prior to or during the 
early part of the 1924 hearings the com- 
pany’s officials had reached the conclusion 
that the necessities of the company re- 
quired many more millions of increased 
revenue and had begun work upon a new 
rate schedule involving a more comprehen- 
sive increase in rates, which schedule was 
subsequently filed in December, 1924. 

The remonstrants criticised at length 
this action of the officers of the company. 
Nor was the situation made known to the 
commission for a long time. The company 
should have informed the commission of 
the changed status of its financial affairs. 

Moreover, the filing of the first schedule 
and the hearings thereon entailed a duplica- 
tion of expenses to all concerned. It was 


to a considerable extent an unnecessary 


expenditure of time and Fur- 
ther, it would seem that the officials of 
the New England company, assisted by the 
American company, sup- 


money. 


experts of the 
posed to be subject to the call by an asso- 
ciated company when such company finds 
itself in distress and in need of help, ought 
to have been able earlier to have determined 
the company’s requirements. 


Increases in Salaries. 

“(2) The evidence contained in the re- 
ports of the company on file in this depart- 
ment shows that there has been in the last 
three years a large increase in the number 
whose annual 
In 1922 there 
were 3Z of such officials and the aggregate 
amount paid was $354,471.85. In 1923 the 
number of such officials was increased to 


of officials and employes 


salaries are $6,000 or over. 


42 and the aggregate payment to $403,- 
552.22; and in 1924 the number of officials 
was 54 and the payment $512,760.08. 

This is an increase in the three years 
of 45.94 per cent in the number of such 


officials and an increase in the amount paid 
of 44.07 per cent. 


It represents not only 
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increases in salaries to many then receiving 
$6,000 or more, but the promotion of some 
whose salaries were then below $6,000 and 
the creation of new positions carrying 
salaries ranging from $6,000 to $15,000. 

This is a matter of concern, and while 
the commission is aware of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Missouri case, in which, among other 
things, the court said: 

‘That while the state may regulate with 
a v-ew to enforcing reasonable rates and 
charges, it is not the owner of the property 
of public utility companies and is not 
clothed with the general power of manage- 
ment incident to ownership.’ 

Nevertheless these facts raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the company is prac- 
ticing, and has practiced, reasonable econo- 
mies in the orderly conduct of its business. 

In 1923 the 


knew, or by the exercise of 


officials of the company 
reasonable 
diligence might have known, that it was 
advancing toward financial distress. Per- 
haps, the additions in salaries were made 
in an attempt to arrest such an outcome. 
However, it is the usual course to practice 
every economy in time of stress. 

Here, however, we find no reduction was 
salaries of these 


On the other hand, 


made in the number or 
higher paid officials. 
salaries 


new positions were created and 


were increased. Particularly is this true 
in 1924. The situation was one in our 
opinion where, under the circumstances, the 
company might well have hesitated to make 
salary increases to officials already receiv- 
ing liberal compensation and to create any 
such new positions. 
Dealing With Customers. 

“(3) The company’s method of dealing 
with customers seems to us susceptible to 
We think there ought to be 
district of the 


improvement. 
in every commonwealth 
some one individual representing the tele- 
phone company who has complete and un- 
divided responsibility in dealing with the 
requests for service and complaints, in- 
stead of the present method of divided re- 
sponsibility; and if this were done it would 
mean a distinct improvement in the rapid 
such 


and satisfactory adjustment of 


matters. 
Should Exercise Economy. 

“(4) We also feel that there has been a 
somewhat disproportionate increase in ex- 
notably that of 
maintenance-supervision expenses and traf- 


pense in several items, 
fic-superintendence expenses. The former 
aggregated $284,745, or $.446 per station, 
for the year ending December 31, 1919, and 
$770,809, or $.741 per station for the year 


ending December 31, 1924; and the latter 
aggregated $357,255, or $.560 per station 
for the 
$.984 per station for the latter year. 

We think that the company ought to 


former year, and $1,023,886, or 


exercise the strictest economy in these mat- 


ters consistent with proper: service, and 


that here may be an opportunity to reduce 
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its expenses in the future. On the other 
hand, some other instances complained of 
do not appear to justify the charge of 
inefficiency. 

Reply to Criticism. 

“(1) Some criticism has been directed 
the company’s increase in its reserve for 
relief and pension purposes from $1,000,000 
tc $2,000,000. 
done after 


This appears to have been 
careful consideration of the 
facts, and no evidence was introduced to 
warrant holding that the increase in this 
reserve was inexpedient. 

(2) It is well known that the company 
had a strike in 1923 and that this operated 
to reduce very substantially the quality of 
service, but we have no reason to doubt 
that the officers of the company are doing 
the best they can to restore the service so 
far as possible to a normal and efficient 
basis. 

(3) We have been presented with som: 
evidence upon the question of economy 
a comparative nature. The remonstrants 
presented a chart which showed that th 
company’s operating ratio per station w 
high compared with the operating ratio of 
other companies. It is quite obvious, how- 
ever, that this fact may be due either 
the revenue per station being insufficient 
which is what the company argues, or tl 
operating expenses per station being t 
large, which is what the respondents urs 
or- both, and is, therefore, inconclusive. 


The company introduced, in reply, 


exhibit showing the company’s annual 
operating expenses per station, compat 
with those of all the other companies 
the Bell system. The company’s w« 
$38.42: the New York Telephone Co.’s wet 
$51.95; all the other companies of com- 
parable size were between these two. T! 
average of all telephone companies of 
Bell system was $42.70, as compared with 
$38.42 of the New 


Telegraph Co. 


England Telephone & 


Company’s Difficulties. 

“It is contended that the company does 
not need a permanent increase in revenue. 
It is said that the effects of the strike have 
not wholly disappeared; that the company 
has embarked on extensive expenditures, 
the fruits of which have not yet matured: 
and that when these two things have « 
to pass the company will be in a soun 
financial condition. 

It is difficult to say how much of the 
effects of the strike are still left, whether 
they constitute an important financial factor 
today or not, and if they do, then this will 
It is still more difh- 
cult to say when the company will obt 


cease to be the case. 


the results of its recent large expenditures 
Nor can it be at this time definitely de- 
termined that the cost of materials and 
labor will be so appreciably lower in the 
next few years as to sharply affect the 
amount of capital needed by the compairy. 

It must not be forgotten that for a sub- 
stantial period to come the company will 
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be compelled to raise large sums of money 
in order to meet proner demands for 
service. On May 30, 1925, the company was 
behind 4,194 new installations, 1,367 
changes of locations, 44 additional installa- 
tions, and 27,335 regrades of service. 

This indicates, particularly in view of 
the efforts which the company has been 
making in the last few years to catch up 
with requests for service, how great and 
continuous that demand still is and is 
likely to be. 

Two Important Questions. 

“The company’s witnesses contend that it 
will require $20,000,000 new capital per 
year for the next three years to keep pace 
with demands for service. It has already 
been stated that the company estimates that 
the additional revenue to be derived from 
its proposed schedules for the first full 
year Of 1926 will be $9,460,000 from tele- 
phone users in Massachusetts. 

This increase is not net to the company, 
however, for as income and capital invest- 
ment increase, federal, state and municipal 
taxes also increase, and the company’s wit- 
nesses estimate that in 1926 its taxes will 
have increased over 1924 from $1,817,688 to 
$4,003,000 for that portion of its business 
assignable to Massachusetts. 

This means that about 23 per cent, or 
$2,185,312 of the $9,460,000 estimated in- 
creased revenue will be required for the 
payment of increased taxes—thus leaving 
an increased revenue available for interest, 
dividends and surplus of $7,274,688. 

Two questions, therefore, present them- 
selves. Is the company’s estimate of the 
amount of additional revenue to be derived 
from the proposed rates accurate? If so, 
how long will this additional revenue be 
required? The answer to neither can be 
determined with certainty. 

It was conceded at the hearings that the 
ompany now needs a very substantial in- 
crease in revenue, and there can be no ques- 
tion, we think, that this condition will 
obtain for some time to come. We are in 
the fortunate position of being able to deal 
with the matter flexibly and tentatively and 
not rigidly and for all time. 

lf the contention be true that in a few 
years the company’s present rates will be 
adequate, when that takes place any in- 
‘Tease in rates now given the company can 
be reduced accordingly. Indeed, that day 
vill sooner come to pass if the company 
meanwhile be allowed revenue sufficient for 
its present needs, and that day will un- 
doubtedly be deferred by forcing the com- 
pany meanwhile to run up deficits, injure 
ts credit and hamper its development. 

Question of Tariff. 

“We are convinced that the company 
needs additional revenue, and this to a very 
substintial amount, in order that it may 
tive the service the public requires and 
demaids. Good service is what the public 
Wants. and we believe, if that service 
whicl: it is entitled to is given, it will not 
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complain of rates necessary to give that 
With this 


requires 


service. conviction that the 


company additional revenue to 
properly serve the public, we take up the 
consideration of the tariff filed by the com- 
pany. It presents a number of changes 
and readjustments in service. 

The chief of the telephone division of 
this department, after a study of the 
changes and readjustments proposed, testi- 
fied that they are all in the direction of 
better and less discriminatory service. 
With this view we are in substantial ac- 
cord. In the main, we think the proposed 
rates are reasonable in view of the neces- 
sities of the company and that they present 
few questions of discrimination or prefer- 
ential treatment. 

The city of Salem with neighboring 
municipalities and the town of Saugus ap- 
peared and opposed the discontinuance of 
the so-called district service now obtaining 
in these places. This district service has 
long been an anomaly in the company’s 
rate structure, and 
abolished. 

The offered to 


Saugus in the Lynn exchange service area, 


logically should be 


company has include 


if such is desired by the larger part of the 


subscribers in Saugus, but no conclusive 


evidence has been introduced regarding 


the wishes of the Saugus subscribers in 
this respect. 

It is also apparent that the sentiment in 
Salem and surrounding cities and towns 
has not yet crystallized to a point which 


will enable us to ascertain their desires. 


The company’s new tariffs are, therefore, 
approved and the district service in these 
communities discontinued, subject to such 
modification, in due course, as may be 
justified by evidence thereon upon petition 


by interested parties. 


Not Approved in Some Cases. 

“Some of the rates and changes, we feel, 
should not be approved. To them we now 
refer: 

A. We are of the opinion that, because 
the spread of Group II is too wide, an 
additional group should be established out- 
side the metropolitan area, to be 
nated Group II-A, 


desig- 
or such other designa- 
shall 
include the following named cities: 


tion as the company determine, to 
Law- 
rence, with 12,974 stations; 
12,260 stations ; 


Haverhill, with 
Holyoke, with 11,815 sta- 
tions; Pittsfield, with 10,325 stations; an 
average of 11,843 stations, and a spread of 
from 8,000 to 16,000 stations, and so de- 
termine and fix. 

That the rates for the new Group II-A 
be as follows: 


BUSINESS EXCHANGE SERVICE 





—F lat rates—— —Measured rates— 
1-Party. Rural. 1-Party. Party coin. 
$6.50 $3.25 $4.25 $5.75 
RESIDENCE EXCHANGE SERVICE. 

Flat Rates. 
2-Party. 4-Party. 
$2.75 $2.25 


Rural. 
$2 95 


Pe.oe 
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This leaves Group I, with an average 
number of stations of 33,925, with a spread 
from 25,000 up; Group II, with an average 
of 16,637, and a spread of from 14,000 to 
27,000; Group 11A as above mentioned, 
and Group III with an average of 6,907 
and a spread of from 5,000 to 10,000, while 
all the other groups remain as established 
in the schedule as filed. 

B. We do not approve of the company’s 
theory that a differential charge should be 
established for service connections. We be- 
lieve that such differentials, if any, should 
be contained in the base rates for service. 

No evidence was introduced from which 
we can conclude that the cost of installa- 
tion varies to any great degree in different 
The differential in these charges 
set forth in the 
therefore disallowed. We determine and 


groups. 
proposed schedules is 
fix a flat charge for instruments in place 
of $2 for all groups. 

think the in- 
creases in charges for changing location or 


For similar reasons, we 


type of station equipment (within the 


premises) should be disallowed and the 


present rates continued, but allow a flat 
charge of $2 for each auxiliary equipment 
(except order tables, writing plans or long 
cords) in all groups, instead of $1 as at 
present, and so determine and fix. 
Excess Message Charge. 

“C. The amount of increased revenue to 
be derived from excess messages was com- 
puted by the company from a study of ex- 
cess message use made in October, 1921. 
The have 
made a similar study based upon actual 


engineers of this department 
message use in June, 1924, which shows a 
considerably larger use. From this latter 
study it would appear that the company 
has underestimated the revenue to be de- 
rived from this source. 

Because of this and in view of the sub- 
stantial increase allowed in base rates and 
the restriction of free calling areas in the 
proposed schedules, which grants to the 
company a substantial revenue from local 
tolls and heretofore realized, we are of the 
opinion that the proposed increases in ex- 
cess message charges should not be ap- 
proved. 

We, accordingly, determine and fix the 
rates for messages in excess of the several 
forth in Tariff D. P. U. 
No. 5 at the present rates charged for 


guarantees set 


excess messages. 
Private Branch Exchanges. 
“DPD. The proposed schedules contain very 
radical increases in the charges for private 
While it 


is undoubtedly true that the present charges 


branch exchange switchboards. 


are insufficient to cover the cost of this 
equipment, we are of the opinion that cer- 
tain advantages result to the company and 
indirectly to its general subscribers through 
the use of the boards which are operated 
at the expense of the 
scriber. 


switchboard sub- 


Just what proportion of this cost, there- 
fore, should be borne by the general sub- 
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scr-bers is difficult to ascertain. We _ be- 
lieve, however, that this proportion is sub- 
stantial. 

A consideration of the cost of the vari- 
ous types of these boards, including car- 
rying and maintenance charges and making 
due allowance for the advantages derived 
from their loss as aforesaid, leads us to 
the conclusion that the increase asked for 
should be modified, and we therefore de- 
termine and fix the monthly rate for pri- 
exchange switchboards as 


vate branch 


follows: 

i a ae ae <p O00 

Cord type, non-multiple board, per 
position : 


10 or less lines in use 6.50 
11 to 30 lines in use....... 7.50 
31 to 80 lines in use..... 12.30 
81 to 150 lines in use............. 18.00 
151 to 260 lines in use...... 20.00 
BOR 40 Geo WES TM USE... 0.6066 ccces 22.00 
Multiple board, for position........ 27.50 


E. The present arrangement of the lim- 


ited service areas and measured service 


areas affecting the metropolitan division 
offices of the company was recommended 
by the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion and adopted by the company, and has 


1911. 


some 


heen in effect since The company 


proposes to make modifications in 


this arrangement of areas, for which there 
does not appear tc be a pressing necessity. 

Pending further order of this department 
the present arrangement of central offices 
included in the unlimited service areas and 
central offices included in the measured 
service areas within the metropolitan di 
vision, so-called, should be continued, and 
it is so determined and fixed. 

I’, The company proposes to limit the 
joint use of a subscriber’s service to not 
more than two individuals, firms or cor 
porations not associated in business with 
the subscriber. There does not appear to 
be adequate justification for this limitation, 
and it is therefore disapproved, and it is 
so determined and fixed. 

G. In 


certain classes of service and the advance 


view of the discontinuance of 


in rates of others it is obvious that there 
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will be many changes in the class of serv- 
We are of the 
op-nion, therefore, that the tariff shall con- 


ice desired by subscribers. 


tain these three provisions: 
1. Any 


charged to 


increase in the base rate now 


present subscribers for their 
present service shall not be effective from 
the time a subscriber shall apply in writing 
to the company for a change to some serv- 
ice where the base rate is less than that 
provided in the tariff for the service they 
are now enjoying to the time such change 
applied for is made, provided such applica- 
tion shall be made within two months from 
the date when the tariff filed in accordance 
with our order becomes effective. 

2. No-charge shall be made for any 
such change. 

3. The present service of no subscriber 
shall be discont:nued by reason of changes 
in service provided for in the company’s 
tariff, until the company is prepared to 
substitute therefor the class of service ap- 
plied for and authorized in the new sched- 
ule; and it is therefore so determined and 
fixed. 

The foregoing changes in the tar ff 
necessarily will materially reduce the reve- 
nue that would be obtained under it if 
allowed as tiled. We estimate this reduc- 
tion will amount to approximately $1,000, 
000 annually. 

The company placed upon the stand a 


number of apparently honest and_intelli- 


gent witnesses whose figures tended to 


show that the company requires all the 
revenue that the tariff as filed would pro 
figures, in the nature of 


duce. These 


things, are est:mates and thus may not 


prove to be accurate. In the main their 
estimates can be checked with reasonable 
certainty. 

Certain other estimates, such as excess 
charges and toll revenues, are necessarily 
somewhat speculative, depending to a large 
extent upon business conditions. These, we 
think, are likely to run above, rather than 
helow, the company’s estimates 

On the other hand, there may be some 


falling off in the use of the telephones du 
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Th’s the officials f 
A fore st 


to the increased rates. 
the company do not anticipate. 
of the resuit of the tariff is also com; 
cated by changes in service therein p 
vided which will result in many changes in 
the service of the subscribers. 

We believe, however, by the exercise i 
reasonable economy and efficiency that, 1 
withstanding the changes made by us, th 
revenue derived through the tariff as m: 
fied will adequately meet the requirements 
of the company. 

In view of the uncertainty referred 
we have deemed it wise not to finally dis 
pose of the case, but to allow the rates to 
become effective when moditied, with the 
understanding that they will be subject 
changes that a year’s experience may dem 
onstrate are desirable or necessary, w 
in the meantime some unforeseen exigt 
arises. 


Accordingly, we are of the opinion that 


\ 


tariff D. P. U. No. 5, filed by the New 


England Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 


December 1, 1924, is unjust and unrea 
able in respect to the matters and things 
hereinbefore set forth in ‘A’ to *G’ inclu 
sive, and it is hereby determined that the 
rates filed in said tariff modified as herein 
before set forth in ‘A’ to “G,’ inclusive, are 
just and reasonable and according] 
ordered : 

1. That the rates contained in the scl 
ule of tariff D. P. U. No. 5, filed Decet 
ber 1, 1924, modified as hereinbetor« 
forth, are hereby determined to be 
and reasonable and are hereby fxd 
August 1, 1925. 


2. That the company 


effective 
thereatter, as 
as may be, shall fil revised sched 
with the 
fixed 


department, setting fortl 


rate so 


3. That the company shall file wit! 


sures showing 


department detailed 
peration under the sched 


hled as 


sults of a year’s « 
ules contained in the tariff so 

as they are available. 
By order of the commission. 
Anprew A. HIGHLAND 


Secreta! 


Financial Statements and Reports 


Annual Report of the United Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kans., and Reports 
of the Lincoln Company of Nebraska and the Keystone System of Penn- 


sylvania for Six Months of 1925 


Lincoln, (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Shows Good Gain. 
The six months’ operation of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
rf its 
pos:tion. Net 


shows a still further strengthening 


already strong financial 

profits for that period were $11,355 in ex- 

cess of the first six months of 1924. 
Exchange revenues were $917,182, an in- 


crease of $26,716, and toll receipts $366,789, 


an increase of 3 per cent in the former 


Miscel- 


laneous revenues were $22,015, practically 


and 10.21 per cent in the latter. 


the same as for the corresponding period. 
Total $1,305,986, an in- 


crease of $60,493, or 4.86 per cent. 


earnings were 
Operation expenses were $365,291, an in- 


crease of $12,333; current maintenance, 
$247,283, an increase of $14,503; deprecia- 
tion, $289,490, an increase of $8,001, and 
The 


$995,664, 


taxes, $93,600, an increase of $3,610. 


total operating expenses were 


All Show Substantial Gain in Earnings 


$38,517, or 


4.02 pe ent 


earnings of $310,322, t 


an increase of 
This left net 
which are added $26,403, sundry net earn- 


ings, making a total available for interest 


] 
and dividends of $336,365, an incre ol 
$23,158, or 7.39 per cent. 


Due to a switching of $796,000 preferred 


stock largely into funded indebtednes:, 1" 
terest charges rose $11,603, to $69,7! fo 
the period. This left net profits of 5200, 
665, or $11,355 more than the firs: 5% 

















pany 








\ugust 8, 1925. 
nonths of 1924. Preferred stock dividends 
f $99,382, or $19,567 less, and $118,256 of 
ommon stock dividends, a slight increase, 
vere paid, leaving undivided 
49,030, an increase of $29,244. 
The average plant in service of the com- 
$9,605,672. 


profits of 


was Capital obligations 
ere $8,140,383, as compared with $8,379,- 
338, and outstanding, $2,- 
153,217. 

The gross revenue per station has risen 


rom $2.977 to $3.025, 


common stock 


per month and net 


from $0.689 to $0.719. The total revenuc 
to plant in service was 26.87 per cent; 
operating expenses to telephone revenues 


27.97 per cent; telephone expenses to tele- 


phone revenue, 76.24 per cent ; maintenance 


to average plant in service, 5.16; deprecia- 


tion to average plant in service, 6 per cent; 


net telephone earnings to average plant in 


service, 6.47; total net earnings to average 
ipital obligations, 8.26 per cent, as com- 
pared with 7.48 per cent the first six 
months of 1924. 

The average number of stations served 
during the first half of last year was 69,- 
726, as compared with 71,956, for the first 


months of 1925 The total 


added 


stations 


since December 31 last number 993 


Annual Report of United Company 


of Abilene, Kans., for 1924. 
The annual report of the United Tele- 
phone Co., of ilene, Kans., for the Cal 
ended December 31, 1924, to its 2,273 
stockholders has recently beet sued. Op- 


rating revenues are reported at $1,381,8¢ 
operating expense at $938,956, and net op 
rating revenues at $442,906 
\fter making allowance tor taxes as- 
sgnable to operations, $135,731, rents and 
scellaneous deductions, mounting te 
$17,647, and interest deductions of $4,391 
nd adding $16,617 of non-operating re\ 
ies results in a balance for the year of 
$301,754. Of this sum $267,473 was ap 
propriated for dividends, leaving a _ re- 
inder in surplus of $34,280. 
following is a summary of the com 
nv’s condensed balance sheet for 1924 
SETS 
Telephone property $4,331,660.07 
Construction work in progress 64,825.52 
Materials and supplies 140,811.27 
estment securities ........ 9 646.07 
Cash and deposits ........... 94,349.97 
\ccounts and notes receivable 186,568.50 
Prepayments ...... ig 8,043.41 
Other deferred debit items... ., 8.782.39 
otal assets ... wee wees -$4,844,687.20 
LIABILITIES— 
iccounts payable ........ - 624.08 
A 


Accrued liabilities not due. 446.68 





Other deferred credit items... 394.00 
a, rn 3,631,600.06 
Capital stock (installments). . 41,773.70 


Reserve for storms, fires, 


sualties and depreciation 706,510.05 
ck eRe re py SOc a ali 223,338.69 
‘tal liabil-ties vececeeeee $4, 844,687. 20 


('n 


this 10-year 
table of statistics compiled by the United 


page is reproduced a 
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company and presented to its stockholders 


in its recent report. In this period it will 


the 
operated, as well as the 


exchanges 


stations 


be noted that number of 


has al- 


most tripled while the assets and revenues 


pletely modern, 


feet on Catalpa street and 94 feet on Gram- 


street. It 
bricl 


mont 
of tapestry 

While the 
proximately 


as much as this 


cost of 


$100,000, 












having a frontage of 70 


is to be two stories and 
Kk exterior. 
the 


there 


structure is ap- 
will be fully 


sum expended on the in 





have increased four-fold. 
The officers and directors of the com- 
Number Number of 
ol 7 elephone 
Year Exchanges Stations 
1915 23 15,661 
1916 26 19,660 
1917 44 25,204 
1918 44 25,077 
1919 45 25,113 
1920 49 32,183 
1921 57 38.950 
1922 57 41,456 
1923 57 43,145 
1924 57 43,553 





Total 

Assets 
$1,298,045.80 
595,948.42 
204,238.82 
325,374.61 
) 


— 


468,686.12 


) 
> 
2) 
3,144,350.04 
4.053.831.56 
4.762. 534.86 
4,820, 144-64 
4.844, 687.20 










Gross 
Revenues 
323,238.43 
408. 462 .48 
500,069.57 
535,745.52 
675,973.80 
898,369.17 
139,282.35 
.244,194.98 
287,153.00 
O81.862.06 








Ten-Year Table of Statistics of 


pany are as follows: C. L. brown, presi- 
dent: C. A. Ulffers, first vice-president 
H. P. Wareham, vice-president; Will 
Green, vice-president ; red Coulson, secre 
tary; W. M. Irwin, treasu J. O. Wil 
son, general counsel, and uirman 
hoard of directors; M. C. Beamer el 
eral auditor; E. D. Nims, A. B. EI d 
if I. Noble, directors 

The operating staff includes C. L. Brown, 
general manager; Fred Coulson, assistant 
general manager; Will Green, chief engi- 
neer and plant superintendent; Ralph Van 
Trine, trafhe superintendent: B. H. Smith, 
commercial superintendent loward Seip, 


uditor 


Illinois Bell Earnings Increase in 
Six-Month Period. 


The Illinois Bell Telephe e Le reports 
net operating income for the month of 
June as $841.788 against $687,400 3 t 
same month last vear. Gross income fot 
the month was $5,004,687 against $4,550,895 
last vear. 

For the six months ended June 30, gross 


was $29,581,455, agains 27 478,902 and 


net was $5,279,527 against $4,398,917 


Frices in the Metal Markets. 


New York, Aug. 3.—Copper—Firm. 
Klectrolytic spot and nearby, 143¢c; fu 
tures, 141'4c. Tin—Steady Spot and 
nearby, $59.25; futures, $59.00. Iron— 
Steady. No. 1 northern, $20.00@20.50; 
No. 2 northern $19.50@20.00; No. 2 south 
ern, $18.00@19.00. Lead—Firm. Spot, 
8.50@9.10c. Zinc—Steady. East St. Louis 
spot and futures, 7.40c 





Contract Awarded for New Mon- 
roe, La., Exchange Building. 
The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph 

has let the Mon- 
roe telephone building to Frank Masling, 


contract for its new 


of Monroe, La. 

The building is to cost $100,332.75 and 
must be completed by January 1. It will 
be of cement, brick, and stone and com- 


United Telephone Co., 


erior 
the installation 
cember 1 


tructure can be 


Keystone System Reports Gain for 
Six Months of 1925. 


\ substantial 


Keystone Telephone System of Phila 
celphia, Pa., for the six and 12-month 
pe riods ended June 30, 1925, over the prev 
ious year is indicated in the comparative 
statement just issued. Net earnings for 
the six-month period were $464,806, com 


are with 


f last 


year, while earnings for the 12- 
month period ended June 30, 1925, were 
$924,723, compared with $864,351 in the 
previous 12 month The statement 


lows: 


Gross ¢ 


arnings 


()perating expenses, 

ma‘ntenance, taxes 517.859 507,315 
Net earnings : 164 806 430,874 
Less mterest on bonds 243,776 210,786 
Other interest charges 2,858 47,782 
Balance available for 

reserve, Federal 

tax, dividends, sur 

plus 218,172 172,306 

12 Mo Ending 
June 30, 25 Yr. Prev 

Gross Earnings $1,950,151 $1,864,518 
Operating expenses, 

maintenance, taxes. 1,025,428 1,000,167 
Net earnings ; 924,723 864,351 
Less intere st on bonds 461,352 423,918 
Other interest charges $0,384 91,483 
Balance available fot 

reserve, Federal 

tax, dividends, sur 

NE ate Gkea cs 6 hae a 422,987 348,950 


Illinois Bel 
Big Pl 
The 


phone Co. at a 


proved an expe 


new plant in 
Illinois outside 
penditures appr 
$18,363,680. 


equipment, 


so that on 


$430,874 in the 


directors of 


Chicago and $1,299,793 



















































of Abilene, Kans. 
[It is the plan to start 
of the equipment on De 


January 1, the entire 


thrown open for us¢e 


+ 


earnings of the 


month period 


Six Mos. Endins 
June 30,’25 Yr. Prey 
S$ 982.665 $ 938.189 


1 Directors Approve 

ant Expenditure. 

the Illinois Bell Tele- 

held July 22, ap ‘ 
nditure of $4,661,714 for a 


meeting 


for 
The total 


oved for the year to date is 


of Chicago. 


























What Is Your Company Doing: 


Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

“Don’t think you have a monopoly on 
the line.” 

“Don’t be a ‘listener in’.” 

These two bits of advice, J. C. Boush, 
superintendent of service for the Newark 
Telephone Co., Newark, Ohio, is consider- 
ing having engraved and framed for the 
use of each telephone patron, particularly 
those having a party line. 

In commenting, in an article published 
in the local newspaper, on the efforts of 
the telephone company to 
service, Mr. Boush expressed the opinion 
tha the “listeners in” and the “line monop- 


improve the 


olizer” do more to curtail efficient tele- 
phone service than the natural elements of 
sleet storms and great winds. 

telephone 


satisfied that during the 


“Patrons of the 
feel 
year there has been a noticeable improve- 


company 
must past 
ment in the service as compared with the 
said Mr. “We feel 
our subscribefs are warm friends holding 


year before,” Boush. 
a measure of respect that our efforts to 
build up the service is a reality. This has 
resulted in a feeling of cooperation which 
means much to efficient service. 


However, subscribers are not so 
thoughtful. We have a diversity of trou- 
ble through the misdeeds of others. This 


comes through two channels: 


some 


One is the utter disregard of some folks 
for the party-line rights of others, and 
they engage in long drawn-out conversa- 
tion, working an inconvenience to others 
on the line who may wish the service. A 
request for the line 
ment; the argument brings an antagoniz- 


results in an argu- 
ing of the parties and a ‘fuss’ follows, 
which is often an opening wedge to en- 
mity. 

that 
common 


Another well-established practice 


leads beyond the boundary of 


courtesy is the inherent nature of some 
pecple to ‘listen in’ on a conversation. In- 
variably those talking know the ‘listener- 
in’ is on the line, and some personal com- 
ment is made against the offending party. 

Complaints are filed, and it sometimes 
entails an embarrassing situation for the 
company in determining just who the ‘lis 
tener in’ is. An appeal is made to the 
the 


often this fails, as some are imbued with 


better judgment of subscriber, but 
the thought that as long as they pay for 
the telephone ‘listening-in’ is their unre- 
stricted right, and others feel they may use 
a line all day if they happen to get it first.” 

As a “cure-all” for these two telephone 
ailments, Mr. Boush suggests that parties 
put a check on long conversations, limit- 
ing themselves to less than five minutes, 
and that those having a desire to “listen 





r 














Sam Vernon and His Boy, First 
Second Linemen at McVille, N. D. 


in” refrain from satisfying of their curi- 
osity and practice the doctrine of respect 
for others. 

“A little ‘brotherly and 
helpfulness’ would mean a lot for -the tel- 
ephone service,” says Mr. Boush. 


consideration 


Little interviews like this ene published 
with some degree of regularity are bound 
to have a good influence on telephone serv- 
cooperation of 


ice and in securing the 


customers. The more people know about 
the telephone, the less is “the competition 
of ignorance.” 





The Newark Telephone Co., Newark, 
Ohio 
for building business and also building up 
Full 


given over to these paragraphs entitled : 


utilizes space in its latest directory 


its public relations. page space is 


Important Facts. 
“The American people, who form but 


oue-sixteenth of the world’s population, 
have at their command nearly two-thirds 
of all the telephones in existence. In pro- 
portion to population, this country has ten 
times as many telephones as has the world 
at large. 

The influence of the telephone industry 
and social 
that the 


modern place of business and the social 


upon the industrial pursuits 


progress has been so intensive 
activities are dependent upon the service. 

Your telephone may be connected with 
this constantly enlisted army of Americans 


who demand the telephone and its con- 


veniences. 
THE NEWARK TELEPHONE CO.” 
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On the lower half of the back inside 
cover are these thoughts : é 
The Telephone Is Your Protection 

“To say that the telephone is one of 
foundation stones of every-day life is 
yond dispute. 

Those who start a business in this 
vanced age without one really are not 
business. It is the telephone which 
ables a business man to serve his custon 
ers best. 

A man who sets up a household wants 
his wife within quick reach of assista 
if need be. 

It is a protection against fire and 
dents; the doctor may be speedily cal 
Still better 
or a business value, it gives you that « 


than its household usefulness 
nection for neighborliness. 
THE NEWARK TELEPHONE CO 
The 
given full page discussion as follows: 
Party Line Respect. 
“Party-line residence telephone sery 
itself to 
needs of the average person, although 


matter of party-line courtesy 


properly used, will adapt 


experience goes to offer opportunities 
improving the service, which is mort 
less abused by the habits and customs 
and to correct 


some of the users, 


abuse has not been without its problems. 
It would appear, therefore, that a sol 
tion must be sought through the mani 
of performance on the part of the user: 
the greatest amount of good can be g 
out of it without infringing on rights 
each other. This may be brought about | 


Limiting all conversations to 5 minu 
Listen on the line to see if it is bus) 
fore calling. If busy, hang up immediat 
Do not “listen in” on a conversatio1 
shows disrespect 

Under no circumstance remove the 
ceiver from the hook unless you wish t 
the line, nor allow children to play 

An atmosphere of telephone part 
courtesy can be made distinctly your 
permanent unsel- 


It is nothing more than 


fishness—a habit of extending consi 
tion to others. 
THE NEWARK TELEPHONE ‘ 
In the front of the directory pron 
half-page space is given to this app 
the “telephone service borrower :” 
“The telep! 
but sells 
Service is all 


company doesn’t rent 
service. 
it has to sell, to p 
employes, provide material, upkeey 
pay for the use of the capital invest 

It is no more legitimate to use the m- PR 
pany’s service without pay than to take the m4 
merchant’s shelves, or <rail i] 


goods from 


1\ 


from the farmer’s granary, without 


THE NEWARK TELEPHONE 00.” Co 
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leaflet which 
headquarters at Broad 
Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Pennsylvania Railroad describes many de- 


“information” 
from its 
station, 


In an was 
issued 


Street 


tails, little known to the public, regarding 
the telephone and telegraph system of a 
eat modern railroad. 
The leaflet 
Pennsylvania 


fact that the 
operates the 
largest, and one of the finest, private tele- 
graph and telephone plants in the world. 


reveals the 


owns” and 


It also shows that the Pennsylvania was 
the tele- 
numbered 


not only the first railroad to use 
but that it among 
the very first customers of the early tele- 
phone instrument makers 

On May 21, 1877, Alexander 
Bell sent his associates, Gardiner D. Hub- 


bard and Thomas A. Watson, to 


Pa., to give the 


phone, was 


Graham 


\ltoona, 
telephone a trial in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops in that city. 
tests and the resulting 


These permanent 


tallations marked the first trial and use 
any railroad of the then new invention, 
Within a short time addi- 


vere placed by the 


the telephone. 
tional 


s)'vania and it was not long before these 


orders Penn- 


nstruments active service in 


vere in 
many of the railroad company’s terminals, 
tions and shops. 


Some conception of the size and scope 


| the railroad’s existing wire system, and 


extent to which it is used, may be 
gained from the fact that 98,492,000 local 
d 17,514,000 long 
handled 

+} 


gether with over 


distance telephone 


messages are over it yearly, to- 
32,000,000 telegraph mes 


saves 


These figures do not include use 
in train dispatching and kindred activities, 
ich involve a very large additional vol- 
ume of message traffic. 
On the entire Pennsylvania Railroad 
system, over 30,500 telephone instruments 
in service, a number equivalent to all 
the commercial instruments installed in the 
ities of Trenton, N. J., 


Pa., combined. To 


and Harrisburg, 


carry all of its cir- 
uits, both telephone and telegraph, the 
Pennsylvania utilizes 10,260 miles of pole 
410,520 poles, 232 miles of 
ground conduit, 928 
thed cable, and 126,921 miles of 
total of 


under- 
lead 


vire. 


o9 " 
muies ol 


180 railroad private branch 
‘hone exchanges are required to han- 
One 


the railroad’s telephone traffic. 


ese, that at the company’s general 


s in Philadelphia, is the largest pri- 
branch exchange operated by any 
ad in the world. 
7 new “Information” leaflet is pro- 
S illustrated with photographs and 


covering practically every phase of 


the telegraph and telephone activities 


d in the railroad’s work. 


Being a community booster and active 
civic and commercial organizations 
f La Porte, Ind., General Manager Frank 
V. Newman of the La Porte Telephone 
id placed ‘n the summer issue of his 
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company’s directory, advertisements of the 


Chamber of Commerce and the Kiwanis 


Club. 
The first mentioned advertisement was 
entitled, “The Mission of the La Porte 


Chamber of Commerce” and _ presented 


“Facts about La Porte.” The Kiwanis Club 
advertisement gave the place and time of 
the weekly meetings with the names of the 
president and secretary. Mr. Newman, by 
the way, is the president 

That this interest in the local organ‘za- 
tions is appreciated is evidenced by the 
following paragraph which apneared in the 
local weekly Kiwanis paper following the 
appearance of the new directory. 

“Have you noticed the fine big ‘ad’ for 
the Kiwanis Club that President Frank had 
And 


regular 


put in the new telephone directory? 
he also gave the club a place in the 
listing of the directory, showing the names 


and telephone numbers of both the presi- 


dent and the secretary of the club. 


All this will make it much easier for 
strangers in the city to get in touch with 
Kiwanis than it has been in the past. Frank 


is a thoughtful old rascal.” 

An interesting meeting was recently held 
at the Northwestern Bell 
office in Valley City, N. 


stockholders of 


Tel phone Co.’s 


D.., when the local 
the American Telephone 
meeting at 


Ms, J 


attended a 


Area Manager 


X Telegraph Co. 
the invitation of 
McInnes. 

Mr. McInnes 


taking up the history of the telephone and 


gave a 20-minute talk, 


showing what the Bell organization is to- 


day. He also explained the employes’ stock 
plan and the emp‘oyes’ benefit 


this, 


fund 
Following tables were set in the 
cream, wafers 


then 


operators’ restroom and ice 
The 


plant wher« 


and coffee served. party made 


an inspection of the much in- 


terest was taken in the main frame, bat- 


teries and the switchboard. 


An explanation was given of the 


tion of the 


opera- 
switchboard and just what the 
colored markings of the board meant. A 
photograph of the group was taken. 
Mr. McInnes afterward, in speaking of 
the gathering, said: “This is probably the 
first meeting of its kind ever held in Bell 
North Dakota idea.” 


He is of the opinion that thes« 


territory and is a 
meetings 
+ ] 


are valuable as it gives the stockholders 


an opportunity of learning 


about the 


affairs of the company that they would 
not otherwise have. 


Some time ago the traffic department of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
Portland, Ore., 


course of instruction in 


gave the operators a 
voice technique. 
The object was to obtain quiet operating, 
improve enunciation, relieve voice strain, 
and promote better public relationship. 

In order to acquire a good telephone 
voice, it is essential that the operators ob- 
tain the following 


requirements: Carry- 








> 


o/ 


ing power, pleasant quality, ease, d-stinct 


enunciation, tone placement, and quietness. 


After the operators had completed the 
course, a campaign was started under thx 


auspices of the employes’ district commit 


tee to determine which operator had the 


best voice in the Portland exchanges. The 
supervisors in each office selected the one 
they considered the best in their division. 
The supervisors and chief operator then 


} 


listened in on all those chosen, and each 


voted for the one she considered best in 


the office. The one receiving the majority 
of votes was the winner for her office. 
Later the winners met at the Broadway 
office, where they were placed at positions 
to operate. The numbers of these positions 
but not the operators’ names were given 
to the who in turn 


district committee, 


listened in from a part of the room where 


it was impossible to view the operators 


they were listening to. The committee then 
decided which voice sounded the best over 
the lines. 

The nex 


t test was made by standing b 


hind the operators’ chairs to determine who 
was best in quiet operating. The final de 
cision was made with both of these re- 
quirements in mind. The long distance 


office was classed alone, as the work was 


so different from local. 


A great many benefits have been de 


rived from the voice training—a notice- 


able decline in irregularities, 
and many of the 


operating 
quieter operating rooms, 


girls have expressed themselves as_ find- 


ing the work much easier since they under 
stand how to use their voices properly 


The Rock Island Railroad has begun a 
“campaign of telephone courtesy” among 
employes throughout the Middle West, 


with the view of demonstrating to the 


raveler and shipping public that this rail 


road’s reputation for courtesy and_ eff- 
ciency is an active force. 
As part of this campaign, several thou- 


sand “flags” have been printed for attach- 
ment to the telephone mouthpiece contain 


ing this message: “Remember, when 


using this telephone, that you have an op- 


portunity to increase the reputation of 


our railroad for courtesy and efhciency. 


To the party at the other end of the line, 
Island Railroad.” 


you are the Rock 


Hillsboro (Ore.) Telephone Co. to 
Have New Home. 

The Hillsboro Telephone Co., operating 

about 1,000 telephones at Hillsboro, Ore.., 


and vicinity, recently announced an ex- 


tensive construction program. A new 


building will be erected on Washington 
street between Second and Third streets, 
a new switchboard installed and under- 


ground cables laid in the business section. 
The cost of the improvements is estimated 
at $25,000 by Charles E. Wells, owner and 


manager of the company. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Minnesota Supreme Court Up- 
holds Commission’s Power. 

The Minnesota’s Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has authority to fix telephone 
rates for particular localities without mak- 
ing a state-wide adjustment at the same 
time, the Minnesota Supreme Court held, 
on July 24, in the appeal of the city of 
Duluth from the order 
authorizing the Northwestern Bell Tele- 


commission's 


phone Co. to increase its rates in Duluth. 

This ruling, which acknowledges the ful! 
authority given to the railroad and ware- 
house commission by the state legislature 
in 1915, chapter 152, laws of that year, 
further 
raise the telephone rates in Duluth or any 


means that the commission may 


other locality of the state, at any time, 
should it decide that such a raise is neces- 
sary for the company making applicat‘on. 

The ruling was long awaited in Duluth, 
action protesting the last rate increase be- 
ing started in the local district court after 
the telephone company in July, 1922, made 
application to the railroad and warehouse 
commission for a rate increase which was 
granted December 28, 1922. 

The city of Duluth, through City At- 
torney John B. Richards, took the case into 
district court, where it was heard by Judge 
C. R. Magney, who upheld the power of 
the commission to make the increase. It 
was later appealed to the supreme court. 

“I have no comment to make; the case 
is closed as far as we are concerned,” At- 
torney Richards said when he learned of 
the decision. Judge Magney also refused 
to comment on the upholding of his deci- 
sion by the supreme court. 

In rendering the opinion, supreme court 
judges declare that they “do not quite 
tollow the argument advanced” (by Attor- 
ney Richards) in reference to the claims 
that the rate advance is discrimmination 
against Duluth. They say: 

“It seems (speaking of the discrimina- 
tion claim) to be based on the theory that 
the burden is on the respondent to show 
that the 


discriminatory, although the burden is on 


rates are reasonable and non- 
the appellant to show that the order of 
the commission is unreasonable or invalid. 
Minneapolis is the largest city served by 
respondents, Duluth the second in size and 
St. Cloud the third. The rates fixed for 
Duluth are lower than those at Minneap- 
olis and higher than those at St. Cloud. 
The difference in rates for different lo- 
calities is explained in part by the differ- 
ence in the number of people to whom a 
particular exchange gives access at a flat 
rate, and in part by differences in other 


conditions which render the installation 


and operation of an exchange more ex- 
pensive per station in some localities than 
in others. 

The commission found that the situation 
at Duluth is peculiar and the expense ot 
both installation and operat:on unusually 
high, and took that fact into consideration 
in fixing the rate. The statute does not 
contemplate that rates shall be uniform 
throughout the state, and no one claims 
that such a requirement would be reason- 
able or practicable.” 

Approves Purchase of Southern 
Indiana Properties by Bell. 
The Indiana Public Service Commission 
issued orders recently approving the sale 
of the Indiana property of the Independent 
Long Distance Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to the Amer:can Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and the sale of the Indiana 
property of the Louisville Home Telephone 
Co. to the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. The 
purchase price in the first case is $93,008 

and in the second, $393,300. 

The Independent company’s 
‘a 
lines and 
Scott, Jackson, 


Harrison, 


property 
which goes to the A. consists of 
long distance toll 


loyd, Clark, 


mew, Washington, 


systems in 

Bartholo- 
Crawford, 
Dubois and Orange counties with stations 
at intermediate points. 

The Indiana property of the Louisville 
Home which passes to the Bell company 
in this transaction, consists of a telephone 
system with exchanges in New Albany and 
Sellersburg. 

The commission in its order in the first 
case, said that the buying company, the 
A. T. & T., shall not directly or indirectly 
carry into its capital account the sum of 
$34,493, the value of the property to be 
duplicated and rendered non-useful by the 
consolidation and unification of the proper- 
ties of the seller and buyer, so that the 
sum will constitute anv part of a rate base 
for the establishment of rates to be charged 
by the company hereafter or by its suc- 
cessors, 

The order also provides that the prop- 
erty be accepted by the A. T. & T. Co. 
subject to the rights of the Southern In- 
diana Telephone & Telegraph Co. under 
a contract of June, 1902, between the Scott 
County Telephone Co. and the selling com- 
pany, and subject also to rights of the 
Southern concern under a contract of 1914 
with the Jackson County Utilities Co. 

In approving the sale of the Louisville 


Home properties the commission stipulated 
that the value of $365,678 found by the 


38 


commission should not be binding or cot 
trolling on the commission in a valuatio 
of the consolidated properties for rate pur 
poses. It also provided that the sum ot 
$27,622 of the purchase price shall not b 
carried into the capital account of th 
purchaser so as to constitute any part ot 
the value making up a rate base. 

The commission said, too, that the valu 
of the property which is to be rendered 
non-useful in the service of the purchase: 
by reason of the duplication of the two 
properties shall be deducted from the total 
value in the establishment of a rate bas 
on which charges are to be fixed. 


Objects to Furnishing Sunday 
Service; State Law Forbids It. 
R. L. Keester, manager of the Farmers 

& Merchants Alma, 

Neb., raises a new issue and a challeng: 


Telephone Co., of 
Commis- 
Club has 
been askinz for 24-hour the year around, 


to the Nebraska State Railway 
sion. The Orleans Community 
Sundays and holidays included, and Mr 
Keester objects. The club filed a formal 
complaint. 

In his answer, Mr. Keester says that 


there is no necessity for giving serv:ct 


Sundays on the Orleans exchange, and not 
being a work of necessity it is forbidden 
by the state law which prohibits work on 
that day. He says that the commission 
has no power of authority to order him 
to violate the law of the state which 1s 
also the law of God. 


He says that the Sunday and _ holiday 


service at Orleans is asked for by the 


creamery company, a few business me! 


who figure that it will be of financial ad- 
vantage to them, and not by others. Hi 
says that he operates exchanges at Alma, 
Stamford, Woodruff and 
Island, and that the 


Republican City, 
Long subscribers 
there do not wish this service nor 
necessary. If, therefore, he were to 
nish it to Orleans, they could not get cor 
nection with any of the other exchanges 
and being restricted to local service would 
find little use for’ it. Free service is ot 
between Alma and Orleans. 

Mr. Keester represents to the board + 
to furnish this additional service would 
make necessary the expenditure of addi- 
tional money and that if he is to be forced 
to give it, he insists that he be allowed to 
increase the rates. He suggests that 10 
cents a month additional to business serv- 
ice and 5 cents additional to residence 
service would be proper. The present bust 
ness rates are $2.50 for desk and $2.25 for 
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=> Before you buy POLES—See Weyerhaeuser 





Remembering the 


Buyer After the Order 
Is Taken 


N Oregon power company, in appreciation 
for exceptional service rendered, writes: 


““We wish to again express our appreciation 
of your efforts in getting these poles on the 
road for us, together with your very careful 
attention and advice regarding their move- 
ments en route.” 


A prominent middle west railroad writes: 
“Wish to advise that we appreciate very 
much the prompt handling you have given these 
orders as the material was badly needed.” 


Such letters as these—and there are many more in 
the files—are the outgrowth of the Weyerhaeuser policy 
of building up a clientele of permanent customers. 

Here it is not considered enough merely to make 
and supply good poles. Personal attention is given to 
every detail of the business by experienced pole men 

Poles are a specialty with this organization which 
is among the largest producers of Idaho Red Cedar 
Poles. Five well stocked, modern storage yards make 
prompt shipments possible. All treating specifications 
can be met. 

It is the aim of Weyerhaeuser men to merit future 
orders by handling present ones to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the buyer. 

The next time you are in the market give this service 
a tryout. Prices furnished promptly. 





A line of forty-foot Weyerhaeuser Idaho Red 
Cedar Poles set in 1924 by a Pennsylvania tele- 
phone company. These are a typical example of 
the kind of poles supplied by this organization. 
Weyerhaeuser men do not claim to have the 


only good poles on the market but they do pride Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


themselves on the high quality and uniformity 





of all the poles they deliver—the result of careful Distributors of 
selection of timber, minute attention to all de- 
tails of manufacture and rigid inspections. WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
General Offices: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Branch Offices 
ST. PAUL CHICAGO BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


2694 University Ave. 208 S.LaSalleSt. 812 Lexington Bldg. 220 Broadway 


F. H. Burke, Chicago Office, Manager of Cedar Pole Sales 
R. L. Bayne, Spokane Office, Manager of Cedar Pole Service 








Weyerhaeuser 
Idaho Red Cedar Poles 


When writing to Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co. please mention TELEPHONY. 
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wall telephones and $1.35 for wall and 
$1.60 for desk sets for residence service. 


Party-Line Subscribers Make 
Unfair Use of Knife Switches. 
C. W. Coryell, manager of the Bassett- 

Springview Telephone Co., has asked for 
a ruling from the Nebraska State railway 
Commission as to the power of a company 
to cure an annoying situation on a party 
line by cutting off the entire list of sub- 
scribers with a disconnection. 
that his company made ar- 
rangements some years .ago by which it 
agreed to switch at Carns certain farmers 
who lived south of there if they would 
build the line to that place. They did so. 
Two of the subscribers, a man and his son- 
in-law, Bert Genung and Amos Hart, have 
taken advantage of the situation to use 
knife switches through which they have 
been able to get connections that others 
have to pay for. 

When remonstrated with they have 
talked belligerently, and have told Mr. 
Coryell they intended to keep right on 
doing it. He says that this has caused 
dissatisfaction to other subscribers who 
are denied the service these men help 
themselves to, but he does not like to cut 
them off as he must do if he takes sum- 
mary measures with the two offenders. 


He says 


Direct Testimony Completed in 
New Hampshire Rate Case. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. completed its testimony before 
the New Hampshire Public Service Com- 
mission on the proposed increase in rates 
in that state on July 24. 

Lambert N. Whitney, general commer- 
cial manager, was the last 
testify for the company. He outlined 
changes that would be effected in rate 
charges and told of changes that would be 
made in the grouping of exchanges. 

The hearing was adjourned for a period 
sufficient for Milo R. Maltbie, ex-public 
service commissioner of New York and 
utility expert, to examine the evidence 
and prepare material for the reopening of 
the hearing when the telephone witnesses 
will be cross-examined by him. Mr. Malt- 
bie has been retained by the New Hamp- 
shire commission to handle the case for 
the state. 


witness to 


Authorized to Reduce Amount Set 
Aside for Depreciation. 

An order just issued by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission makes available 
$300 a year more for dividends for the 
Linwood Telephone Co. 

In 1920 the company was ordered to set 
aside $1,000 a year for maintenarice and 
depreciation. This was based upon the 
showing of the books of the company after 
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it had been keeping them for a year ac- 
cording to the commission’s instructions. 
Since then the company has expended but 
$417.90, an average each year, and it asked 
the commission to amend the order so that 
it need not set aside more than $800 a 
year. 

The it $100 a year 
better and makes it $700, holding this will 
be ample so long as the company is able 
to operate under existing conditions. The 
commission says the company is fortunate 
in that it has been possible for it to hire 
its line work done by the hour, thereby 
eliminating payment for idle time. For 
this reason the company’s maintenance and 
replacement 


commission goes 


comparable 
with many other telephone companies that 
are less fortunate in employing plant labor. 

The commission adds that it is apparent 
from the showing made that $300 a year 
too much has been passed to deprec:ation 
reserve in the last four years, and the 
order contains a clause directing that that 
amount ‘be transferred to surplus reserve, 
to be used for corporate Durposes, includ- 
ing dividends. 


expense is not 


Finds Depreciation and Mainten- 
ance Expense Too Low. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued an order upon the Curtis 
& Southwestern Telephone Co. directing it 
to set up $300 a year for maintenance and 
depreciation. The action was taken on a 
request for an amendment to an order 
issued some time ago directing that it set 
up $450 a year. The company said this 
was too much, and asked that it be cut to 
$250. 

The that because of 
inadequate records at the time of writing 
the original order, it was difficult and per- 
haps impossible to determine what might 
be an equitable and reasonable annual 
charge for these purposes. 


commission says 


The same con- 
dition exists as the company is not by 
law required to file annual reports, be- 
cause of the nature of its organization and 
the fact that it operates no switchboard. 

The commission that it had no 
financial history to base a finding upon, 
but that applicant has submitted the debits 
and credits to depreciation reserve for the 
past five years and shows that during that 
period it has accumulated $818.98. As the 
company has but 65 subscribers on 


says 


five 


party lines it is regarded as quite probable 


that the accruals have been out of pro- 
portion to the investment. It finds that 
from the figures submitted the suggested 
sum of $250 is too low, and would result 
in a deficit. 


Davenport (Okla.) Telephone Co. 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

on July 21 granted the application of 

the Davenport Telephone Co. for an in- 
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crease in telephone rates for Davenport and 
vicinity. 

Evidence showed that recent oil devel 
opment at Davenport had caused cons:de1 
able expenditure for additions and better- 
ment and substantial increase in 
operating expenses. No protest was filed 
by citizens of Davenport against the pro- 
posed increase. A 


also a 


number of citizens, 
however, signed a petition alleging that 
the service was not of the highest order. 
The commission, therefore, grants the rate 
increase conditionally on maintenance of 
good service. 

The new rates are: Special oil field rates, 
$39 per annum; city business rate, $36 per 
annum ; city residence rate, $21 per annum; 
rates for other classes of service to remain 
as at present. An additional charge of 25 
month is authorized for “desk 
became 


cents per 


set” service. Rates effective 


August 1. 


Action for Discontinuance of Tele- 
phone Service. 

In an action against a telephone com- 
pany for wrongful discontinuance of tele- 
phone service, there being no loss shown 
except pecuniary loss, there could be no 
recovery for inconvenience or annoyance 
suffered, as this would either allow doubl 
recovery for pecuniary loss or allow dam- 
ages for vexation of mind; “inconveni- 
ence or annoyance” consisting of mental 
perturbation or vexation, not being recov- 
erable in such case, and especially so in 
partnership capacity—Dallas Telephone 
Co. vs. Oak Cliff Transfer & Storage Co.; 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas; 270 
Southwestern 577. 


Failure to Furnish Service Gov- 


erned by Contract Rule. 

The rule of law under Pub. St. 1901, 
c. 81, section 13, by which a telephone com- 
pany is held to promise service to every 
one, is applied for the purpose of protect- 
ing the public against discrimination; and 
the fact that the company is engaged in 
public service does not make its mere fail- 
ure to perform its duty to serve a wrong 
different in character from what it would 
be in case of private agreement.—Barrett 
vs. New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; Supreme Court of New Hampshire; 
117 Atlantic, 264. 


Company Required to Obtain Fran- 
chise to Maintain Local Plant. 
A telephone company which acquired 

right under Code 1873, section 1324, as 

amended by Acts 19th Gen. Assem. c. 104, 

Code 1897, section 2158, to carry a long- 

distance or toll line through any city of 

town and to occupy necessary streets for 
such purpose without obtaining franchise 
from municipalities, was held not author- 

ized, in view of Code 1897, sections 775, 

776, to maintain a local exchange and use 
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or 


Use 
replacing old 
maintenance cost. 


Federal Telephone Manufacturing Corporation 


SF ederal Telephone Equipment 


The illustration shows one of the many FEDERAL STANDARD 
TELEPHONES installed in the power houses of the U. S. Light- 
house Service. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONES were chosen for these installations 
because they are built for a LONG LIFE of service, their LOW 
COST of maintenance, requiring MINIMUM ATTENTION and 


their ability to absorb abuse. 


installations 
freedom from 


making new 
enjoy this 


when 
equipment and 


Federal Telephones 


Buffalo, New York, U.S.A. 














Yellow Pine Cross Arms 


TREATED or UNTREATED 


Long life, strength, and prices 
within reason. 


PINS and BRACKETS 


Southern Pine Mfg. Co. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 











= Note Protection at Corners aA 
Blake Insulated Staples 
Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
~ tion prevents troublesome 


short circuits and grounds. 
4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











EVER-PROTECT 


CABLE COMPOUND 


Is Ideally Adapted for Underground 
Cable Construction Without Conduit 


And so easy to apply!—write for 
illustrated booklet which will instruct 
you in the many important time and 
money saving uses for EVER PROTECT 
Have You a Drum on Hand for Emergeacy? 

Order from your jobber or direet. 


National Cable Compound Co. 


a Pies Incorporated 
TRADE MARK MITCHELL - - IND. 


. +. aa ee Gee 
THE “STEWART” DETECTO-METER 


Sunny weather after storms shows up bad joints 
Get a “STEWART” Detecto-Meter to locate these bad 
joints. Every telephone company has them. 

They can be located with less than half the work 
this way than they could the old way. 

The Detecto-Meter can also 
be used to measure coils, re- 
ceivers, generators, etc., and 
to check telephones. 











Sent on 10-days’ trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Makers of Testing Instruments 


OTTAWA ILLINOIS 
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Worthy of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the 
business world today he must be 
“worthy of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also 
must give the reader his money’s 
INCLUDING apa : id 


AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 
SMITH 


In offering “Telephony, Includ- 
ing Automatic Switching,” for sale, 
its publishers have arranged an 
excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illus- 
trated and up-to-date for the 
telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 
Automatic switching is certainly 
being rapidly adopted, and the 
construction of every switch, re- 
lay and contractor in the whole 
range of automatic devices is 
clearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leather- 
ette, Gold Stamping, 500 pages, 
263 illustrations and Wiring Dia- 
grams. Price $2.50. 


‘LEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 













Double Galvanized 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


for 
CONDUCTIVITY 
and 


SERVICE 


V John. Roebling’s 


Sons Compan 
Trenton, N. J. 
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streets and alleys of such places without 

first obtaining franchise.—City of Chero- 

kee et al., vs. Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Co.; Supreme Court of Iowa; 202 North- 

western 886. 

No Assumption of Risk by Tele- 
graph Lineman. 

Where plaintiff, an experienced telegraph 
lineman, ordered to ascend a pole, called 
his foreman’s attention to surface rot at 
the foot of the pole, but the 
assured him that the pole was all right 


foreman 


and the plaintiff was injured by the break- 
ing of the pole because of rot at its core, 
the court held that plaintiff had not as- 
sumed the risk as a matter of 
Richardson y. Southern Pacific Co. U. S. 


212 


law.— 


District Court of Appeals, California, 

Pacific 959, 

State Statute Regulating Tele- 
phone Rate Increases. 

The proviso to Civ. Code S. C. 1912, 
section 3161, that no increase in telephone 
rates which had been fixed in franchises 
previously granted should be permitted, 
except by agreement with the municipal 
authorities and the subscribers, is limited 
to franchise contracts in force when the 
statute was enacted, and does not apply to 
a contract made 12 years thereafter.— Mil- 
Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
279 Federal 806. 


ler vs. 


peals ; 





It’s called 


UNIQUE 


because it is unique! 


ING COIL 
WITHOUT TEAR- 
ING DOWN FURNACE 


LD FOR 
CLEANER ONE 
mg TURNCLEANS 
ORIFICE 


16 GUAGE 
STEEL TANK 


BOTTO 





Realizing that after the reader of 
this advertisement has observed the 
numerous outstanding and unique fea- 
tures illustrated above, he will want 
to have further information, we have 
prepared the following coupon. Just 
clip it and mail it in today. Then 
you'll have our catalog on hand even 
though you’re not in the market for a 
furnace now. 


UNIQUE MFG. COMPANY 
113 No. Desplaines St. Chicago, Ill. 


Kindly mail your latest catalog on 
UNIQUE Blow Torches and Furnaces 
to the undersigned. 
 errrrrrrri rrr TT rrr? Terre Tree 
SOR 6 ks0ddecssiones wTreTrrreer crs 
Address 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

July 27: The Campbell Telephone Co., 
which operates in the town of Campbell, 
Santa Clara county, asked permission to 
put into effect a new schedule of rates and 
certain rules and regulations. Its applica- 
tion is based on the claim that, while the 
company has heretofore served only 10- 
party lines, it now has applications for 
business and individual service, and wants 
to have rates and rules to meet the change. 
July 27: Pomona Valley Telephone & 
Telegraph Union, Ontario & Upland Tele- 
phone Co., and the Pacitic Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. asked for authority to dis- 
continue the so-called free service now 
being rendered between the exchanges of 
the three companies and to make effective, 
in lieu thereof, standard interchange rates 
as now on file with the commission. It is 
claimed that the existing situation creates 

unlawful discrimination. 

July 29: Application filed by the Inter- 
state Telegraph Co., which operates a 
telephone and telegraph business in the 
counties of Inyo, Kern, San Bernardino, 
and Riverside in California, and the coun- 
ties of Esmeralda and Nye, Nevada, for 
authority to issue first mortgage bonds to 
the aggregate amount of $151,000. 

July 31: The commission authorized 
James R. Stephens to maintain, as a public 
utility, the telephone system he has been 
operating from Murphys to Sheep Ranch 
in Calaveras county. For the service which 
he has been giving w:thout compensation, 
Stephens’ will in the future exact a charge 
of $1 per month per station. 

The commission has dismissed the ap- 
plication of James R. Stephens and Earl 
B. Stephens, one to sell and the other to 
purchase the existing telephone line. 

INDIANA. 

July 25: The commission approved the 
sale of the Indiana property of the Inde- 
pendent Long Distance Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Indiana property of 
the Louisville Home Telephone Co. to the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

MISSOURI. 


July 16: The commission authorized the 
Citizens Mutual Telephone Co., of Holden, 
to issue 300 shares of its common capital 
stock of the par value of $25 per share, of 
which $2,500 should be distributed among 
its present stockholders, $3,341 used in the 
purchase of rural lines as described in the 
application, and $1,659 to be sold at par for 
the purpose of making improvements and 
betterments to the property. 

NEBRASKA, 

July 27: In the matter of the application 
of the Pawnee Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to issue and sell securities; because 
of lack of prosecution and ancient date, 
ordered that it be dismissed without preju- 
dice to filing of new application. 

July 28: Request for ruling by Bassett- 
Springview Telephone Co. on power of 
company to cut off switched line service 
hecause of action of two subscribers in 
using knife switches to get service to which 
they are not entitled. 

July 28: In the matter of the request 
of the Curtis & Southwestern Telephone 
Co. for amendment to order reducing re- 
quirement of annual maintenance and de- 
preciation from $450 to $250, on ground 
accrual is too large: held that, in view of 
absence of records from which the amount 
might be accurately ascertained, the order 
be amended to read $300 a year. 
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July 28: Complaint filed by Dr. M 
Welch, of Beaver City, against Be 
City Independent Telephone Co., all 
failure to give continuous service. 

July 31: In the matter of the applic 
of the Linwood Telephone Co. for r 
tion of amount ordered set aside ann 
from revenue for maintenance and de 
ation, from $1,000 to $800; commi 
finds that because of unusual fav 
contracts for line work, no reason 
why so large an amount be thus set 
and orders that the amount be cut to 
and that $1,200 of existing 
transferred to surplus, for use as divi 
or other corporate purposes. 


NortH 


June 1: The commission 
joint application of Mrs. J. H. Cor 
and Gertrude Corcoran to sell an 
Popoff to buy the telephone proper 
Adrick, No. 2256. 

June 5: Application filed 
liams County Mutual Telephone (| 
Ray, for authority to extend existing 
phone lines and to issue stock t 
construction. No. 2264. 

June 11: Application filed by the 
pendent Telephone Co., of Tow 
permission to discontinue servic 
miles of line out of the Brazil ex 
No. 2262. 

June 11: The commission appr 
application of the Berthold Farmers 


reser\ 


DAKOTA. 
approve 


by the 


{ 


phone Co. to extend its lines. No. 2252 


June 22: The commission appr 
application of H. L 
telephone property at Bowbells to J 
Ballard. No. 2268. 

June 22: The commission dismiss 
application of the Hunter Telepl 
to discontinue its Grandin - exchang 
to serve its Grandin subscribers 
the Gardner exchange. No. 2219. 

July 7: The commission granted th 
plication of the First Farmers Tele] 
Association, of Lansford, for perm 
to extend its telephone line. No. 2275 

July 15: Application filed by 
Rural Telephone Co., of Penn, for 
mission to increase its rates. No. 228 

July 16: Application filed by 
mons County Telephone Co., of Ten 
for permission to sell its lines to the 
scribers on each line. No. 2279. 

July 20: The commission approve 
additional reduced charged tiled 
Sheyenne Telephone Co., of 
2284. 

July 20: The commission granted 
application of the Gibbs Telephon 


Greaves t 


ee 
eK 


of Bismarck, for permission to constru 


nine miles of telephone line out 
marck. No. 2278. 

July 27: Application filed by the Pa 
Telephone Co., of Inkster, for pern 
to place a 
No. 2289. 

OHIO. 

July 29: Taking up the elections 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to put int 
suspended rates at Canfield 
upon the expiration of the s1 


period, the commission directed the co 


pany to file surety bonds for $1.00 
Canfield and $300 for Osborn. 
pany immediately produced such > 
which were approved and orderé I 
July 31: The Oh‘o Cities Telep 
which has pending an applicatior 
thority to issue large amount of 
to finance the purchase of the Tuscar 
County Telephone Co., of New 
phia, filed a supplemental application 


authority to issue five shares coi 0! 
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August 8, 1925. 





Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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OPPORTUNITIES|! 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order 





‘REBUILT’ TELEPHONE 

APPARATUS 

and exchange equipment saves you Kt) 

to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 

guaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 

for the installation and operation of a 

complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 

tral Energy. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier Blertric [ompany 


Chicago, III. 


‘REBUILT” when connected 
PREMIER means something. 


~ RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


with 








rch 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 
npacts @ $7.00—4-bar @ $7.50— 
1 . . eee ° : 9.00 
Wester Elec Co. No 26987 Switch- 
| s for No. 1317 compacts @.. 45 
We n Elec. No. 13 Local battery Ind 
Cc i pir alene meee + erin ne 35 
Western Elec. Square base Transmitter 
1 wis woe se <n 2 
\ Elec 2 or 3-bar Bdg. hand 
Generators complete with cranks @. 1.50 
Elec. 2500 ohm ‘Biased ringers 
with gongs @ 1.35 
Kelloge No. 28 38-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 
| desk sets @ $10.00 4 bar $11.50 
eer GF wakes : pie lite 12.00 
Stromberg No 992 type 3-bar 1000 or 
ohm Bdg. desk sets @ $10.00 
$10.50—5-bar  « 11.00 
Kellogg No. 101% M. F. Condensers @ 35 
Ga 11M. F. Condensers @ 35 
Ne Western Elec. Mouthpieces 7c ea. 
Lot of 50, 6%4c¢ ea. Lot 100 6.2 
Vestern Elec. No. 143 W. Receiver 
with caps, 37c ea Lots of 50 
f ea Lots of 1900 a . 35.00 
Ke i Local or Common battery 
Transmitters complete with new 
nr hpiece and backs @.. wed ~ 1.10 
Kell¢ No 17A Receivers complete 
as VU ord @ er Tere rer eT ates 1.00 
Me American Elec. or <Andrae 
le battery Ind. coils @........ 30 
Str erg Carlson late type 5-bar Bdg. 
I Generators complete @ ; 2.25 
m. Century, Andrae or Federal 
I i-bar Bdg. hand Gen. complete 
V cranks @ $1.00—5-bar @..... 1.2 
ear i. C. Leich or Monarch 4-bar Bdg. 
se en. complete with crank @... 1.50 
‘on 1600 ohm Non self contained 
, Tings SEP i eek ae sos OO 
“m. Ele 1600 ohm Non self contained 
ng dh seeks wale week ee 1.00 


1 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc. 
; E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
is 1940 W. 21st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
-_ are ne! connected with or successors to Rebuill Telephone Equip. Co. 


_ WANTED 


WANTED — Work 
cablen an. Address 
Springfield, II. 


“Rebuilt” Telephones 
Switchboards and Parts 


Kelloge. Stromberg-Carlson, Dean and 
Other makes. 23 Years’ experience 


Reliabie Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
h St., Cor. Geedale St. 











for first-class 
H. B. Crandell, 








5 
#6 N. Few, Columbus, Obie 








Electrical Instrument Repair Co. 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
REBUILT 

TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED 


QUALITY—SERVICE—PRICE 





Kellogg desk sets with good misc. 

signal boxes, 3, 4 or 5 bar gen., 

1000 or 1600 ohm ringers.. $7.00 
Kellogg desk sets, 2328 type, 3 or 4 

bar gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer. 9.00 
Kellogg desk sets, 2200 type, 3 bar 

gen 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer -. 8.00 
Kellogg desk sets. 2200 type 4 bar 

gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer . 8.50 
Dean desk sets, 3 or 4 bar gen., 1000 

or 1600 ohm ringers .. , . 6.50 
S. C. desk stands with mis¢ good 

signal boxes, 3 or 4 bar gen., 1000 

or 1600 ohm ringers . . 6.25 
Kellogg No. $97 desk stands with No 

259 steel signal set, harmonic ring- 

Ce wise ow ae “ piewee rrr - 71.50 
Kellogg No. $7 desk stands with No. 

75 steel signal set, 1000 ohm straight 

BO. PIMGSTE ccscscecccss ‘ a 
Kellogg No. 39 desk stands with No 

75 = steel signal set, 1000 ohm 

straight line ringers... OEE re 
Kellogg No. 39 desk stand, with wood 

sig. set, straight line or harmonic 

a ieee ‘ bt 5.50 
Kellogg harmonic ringers, 20 and 60 

CE nk caw kessednadwebeead in oe 
Kellogg harmonic ringers, 16, 33, 50 

Bie Ge Gee. oan seeds o40-s-s 1.2 


Write for our 
Bulletin. It’s 


1925 
free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co, 


1043 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

















COMMON 
BATTERY 
DESK SETS 


Stromberg - Carlson No. 
988 common battery desk 
stand with No. 1131 steel 
bell box or No. 1136 wood- 
en bell box, straight line 
ringers (per set)........ $5.00 


Same as above with har- 
monic ringers (per set).. 6.00 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















WANTED 


HAVE your cable work done by THE 
RELIABLE CONSTRUCTION CO.— 
Cable Installation, Trouble and Repair- 
ing. Plans and Estimates. Telephone 
Bldg., Washington, Iowa. 








Get your Telephone Repai: 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO.. 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 





WANTED—Competent cable splicers 


want cable work of all kinds; new work, 


repairs. Exchanges built; old cable 
plants repaired. Plants and estimates 
furnished. Contract or by the hour 


References. 
Box 136, 


Address Turner and Sery 
Deerwood, Minn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As manager 
15 years’ experience. Now employed 
but desire change. If your exchange is 
run down and not paying, let me hear 
j Address 6343, care of TELE 


ice, 


from vou. 


PHONY. 








FOR SALE 7 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H.B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, II! 





FOR SALE—Exchange in Southern 
Kansas; 215 phones, switch 100 rural, 
average about 45% on toll. Price 
$8000.00; terms. Address 6342, care of 
TELEPHONY. 

FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange; 
400 stations; good long distance busi- 
ness: $5000.00 will handle, let business 


pay the balance. 


TELEPHONY. 


Address 6340, care of 


FOR SALE—We are selling No. 10 
Cook Protectors. Our price is right. 
Save over 50% by buying used pro- 
tectors. Glen Telephone Co., 


town, N. Y. 
- WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—To buy, Kellogg or Mon- 
arch J3-position magneto switchboard 
cabinet wired for 450 lines; equipped 
with keys and cords. Address Farm & 
Home Telo Co., Wagner, So. Dak. 


Johns- 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—First-class cable splicer 
on maintenance and trouble work prin- 
cipally. Permanent position to satis- 
factory man. Company now employs 
two regular cable men but desires ad- 
ditional man. Address, giving expe- 
rience and references, to Petroleum 
Telephone Co., Oil City, Penn. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Valuation:—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interferenc? 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I.E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, III. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
Monadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 








. I have been privileged 
TELEPHONE N to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 


) SNK " the United States. 
L { The list totals 410. 
: a Would you like to 


By ee avail yourself of my 


J KOH NS} During recent years 






= 


services? 
INDIANAPOLIS 903-4 Lemcke Building 








ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








W.H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffe Sgetom and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Teleph A tants 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 
lelephone Engineers 
Bpecialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
naneial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. @ Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Blidg., Chicago 











H. F. HILL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Consulting Expert 


Public Utility and Industrial 
Corporations 
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qualify its directors. It was granted au- 


thority to sell five shares of common with- 
out par value for $1 per share. 

August 1: Upon the protest of the 
mayor of Bellevue, the commission sus- 
pended the proposed increases which the 
Bellevue Home Telephone Co. had filed 
to become effective August 1. 

August 1: The Ada Telephone Co. filed 
a pleading in response to administrative 
order of May 7, 1923, which directed it to 
rehabilitate its property, stating that the 
order has been complied with in every re- 
gard, and that its facilities are now first 
class and its service of the best. It asks 
the commission to check its statements and 
close the matter. 

August 1: James E. Martindill, Colum- 
bus, advised that his complaint against the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. of inability to 
secure service in his suburban residence 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. The pro 
ceeding was accordingly dismissed. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 21: The commission authorized the 
Davenport Telephone Co. to increase its 
rates at Davenport and the rural districts 
adjacent thereto. No. 3078. 

August 4: Hearing in re application of 
Ira Young to discontinue the Dixie Tele- 
phone exchange. No. 6823. 

August 4: Hearing in re application of 
the Loco Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates. No. 6785. 

August 5: Hearing in the case of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. vs. the 
Kiowa Telephone Co., alleging violation of 
the commission’s order No. 912. No. 6708. 

OREGON. 

July 23: Following a protest received 
from the Amity Commercial club, the com- 
mission suspended the proposed new tariff 
of the Amity Mutual Telephone Co. for a 
period of 30 days. The new rates were to 
become effective on August 1. Pending 
expiration of the suspension date the com- 
mission will hold a hearing to investigate 
the reasonableness of the proposed new 
rates. 

VIRGINIA. 

September 30: Hearing in re application 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates throughout the 
state. The company asked that the rates 
be made effective August 1 but the com- 
mission has suspended the new schedules 
pending hearing and investigation as to 
their reasonableness. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 29: The commission authorized the 
Caryville Telephone Co., operating five 
rural lines serving 38 subscribers, with 
switching service from the Eau Claire ex- 
change of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., to 
increase its net monthly rate to $2.25. The 
lawful rate of the company prior to the 
issuance of this order by the commission 
was $1 but charges in excess of this rate 
have been collected illegally for several 
years. U-3225. 

July 29: The commission dismissed the 
application of the Badger Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase rates on its lines 
connected with the Hartford exchange of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. U-3241. 

July 29: The commission denied the ap- 
plication of the Marathon City Telephone 
Co. seeking authority to charge an “other 
line” charge of 10 cents on all incoming 
toll messages destined to its rural sub- 
scribers. It authorized the applicant, on 
its option, to make a charge of 10 cents 
on all calls placed between the hours of 
10 p. m. and 6 a. m., excepting during the 
ner‘od October 1 to April 30, inclusive. the 
hours may be 9 p. m. to 7 a. m. U-3249. 
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JOHN S. ALLEN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Former Member Wisconsin Railroad Commissio 
Specializing in Rates and Rate Cases 


First Central Bldg., Madison, Wis, 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Patent situations originated and developed. 
Patents Purchased. 


Radio Patents Corporation 


Incorporated 1917 
247 Park Avenue New York City 















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand 

We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 

‘em of a large number of companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit 

Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of 'elephone Engineering 
Rate Cases. Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. : 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 
CHAPMAN 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 

















Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















TAPES 


FRICTION and RUBBER 
Pole Line Hardware and Construction Materials 
Cedar Poles, Northern and Western 
Victor Dry Batteries 
| 
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A. J. JOHNSON CO. . 
217 N. Desplaines St. Chicago, IIlineis 


——————«£, 











— ——— 








A complete stock of 
KELLOGG TELEPHONES 
TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 


R C A RADIO EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

—_2©,, 











